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bringing forward thoughts the Psychology Manual 
Training, desire say advance that shall endeavor 
assume and maintain judicial attitude towards this important 
educational question. shall avoid the position 

persons interested practically and theoretically the man- 
agement schools meet from year year discuss the vital 
questions that may arise our province. Practically and theo- 
retically, our fortune and our choice find ourselves arrayed 
different sides each question. free comparison opinions 
friendly spirit gives each matters for further reflection and 
may lead partial revision opinions previously held. free 
comparison grounds reasons for opinions still more profita- 
ble. All search for grounds, all search for principles goes back 
out the region surface, and diversity facts goes back out 
the multiplicity details, towards unity. From differences 
converge towards agreement when begin compare the 
grounds our opinions. Principles and fundamental grounds 
are held common all minds, and this necessarily case 
ultimate principles least. 

Now class people interested the management 
schools have two opposite trends opinion before 
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may divide here, one tending towards conservatism, 
and the other class tending towards new experiments with view 
progress and class holds the heritage 
the past and strives conserve its power. established 
has been established through struggle, and the victory the 
strongest. study the grounds for the existence what is, 
discovers many and powerful reasons for the continuance the 
existing order even presence the fact that defects are every- 
where visible. The conservative sees the defects, but attributes 
them inefficient administration, and not essential shortcom- 
ings the old system itself. 

the other hand the party whose watch-word progress bends 
its mind the discovery what inadequate the old system. 
marshals the and refers them vicious methods 
inherent the looks about for and under- 
takes radical changes, bravely confident their success. And 
inasmuch the teaching profession for the main part engaged 
during its daily tasks the work repression hold- 
ing back pupils from doing wrong improper things, teaching 
self-control and that action the will which psychologists cal 
inhibitory, (the teacher’s profession,) tends towards the con- 
servative side too engaged struggling against 
caprice and arbitrariness, against raw, unformed habits and man- 
ners, against thoughtless disregard the interests others. This 
effort apt swallow the teacher and cause neglect that 
other side side spontaneous, original 
activity. neglects the positive for the negative, because the 
negative the first and indispensable, while the positive may 
appear itself without any education, after the school period 
over, outside the school. Mere positive will-power without 
the negative inhibitory power will produce only anarchy. The 
new human being must learn inhibit hold back effort 
will his native mere animal impulses and desires, having due 
regard the requirements social existence —cleanliness 
person and clothing, courtesy and decency manners towards 
others, purity life, temperance, prudence, fortitude, and justice, 
all requiring this inhibition (or self-restraint over impulse), and 
conformity pre-ordained ideals order. Mere spontaneous 


originality attacks all these things and runs riot. 
the other hand, mere prescription, mere inhibitory will- 
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power developed extremes produces only mechanical civiliza- 
tion dead mechanical state social existence. look upon 
and dried and given the pupil ready-made form into 
which must fit himself inhibition natural caprice and 
inclination. The consequence the least possible progress and 
the completest administration the old system. 

What the philosophy history must regard the ideal stan- 
dard progress among nations therefore not mere perfection 
administration, for this achieved the perfectly stationary 
empire conservatism. 

The ideal standard progress found the form govern- 
ment which secures the greatest degree individual development 
while not losing the centralized power the whole. the patri- 
archal empire the social whole perfect the expense indi- 
vidual freedom. Americans are apt think that the German 
empire sacrifices some extent the development the individual 
for the sake the perfection the administration the will 
the social whole. Certain that the German statesman looks 
upon our American regime sacrificing the welfare the social 
whole order give unreasonable margin for individual 
whims and preferences. 

The Anglo-Saxon doctrine (expressed French words) 


—is thought too far when permits parents choose 


illiteracy for their children, when permits illiterate com- 
munity substitute lynch law for the regular judicial process. 
However this may regarded there certainly mutual rela- 
tion between the form government, with its administrative pro- 
cess, and the self-activity the individual; and that government 
best which secures the greatest perfection central administra- 
tion through the greatest development individual freedom. 
But remains true that the self-activity the individual must 


strictly limited the necessity perfect central administration 


for the good the whole. 

May not like manner name our criterion Educational 
Progress the approach towards system that secures the great- 
est individual self-activity the pupil while builds his 
character perfect obedience law, divine and human, anda sacred 
regard for truth. 


While our progressive wing superintendents not always 
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move forward straight line, for not all change progress, 
yet the line cautious experiment there most advance 
hoped think that the friends progress will admit that out 
one hundred changes not more than one real gain results. 
Yet without experiment there might progress all. 

the present question, that Manual Training, have emi- 
nently able men our body taking strong grounds its advocacy 
and initiating bold experiments the direction adopting into 
the system elementary instruction. the other hand have 
men who look upon the experiment unnecessary for various 
reasons, else await the issue the experiments, thinking that 
safe adopt the new system after has been proved suc- 
cess. Experiments are costly that one must cautious 
undertaking them. Ninety-nine fail and one 
while debate and discussion will aid interpreting the results 
experiment they appear. safe even for conservative- 
minded men approach the subject theoretically. 

The Psychology Manual Training concerned chiefly with 
the mental effect such training and comparison its results 
with those other branches the course study pursued 
school. What called the educational such training 
the use tools matter for psychology. Social necessity, 
the necessity for useful labor provide subsistence, this not 
psychological matter its primary aspect, but only its 
ondary, indirect relation mind the effect consciousness 
possessing the ability independent self-support elevating 
the tone character, the effect shortening the era child- 
hood and hastening the day which the child assumes the respon- 
sibility self-support. Whatever the ground for introducing 
branch into the course study, there evidently direct indi- 
rect psychological question involved. 

Belgium, tells that Sweden, the begin- 
ning the economic conception was generally adopted, and every- 
where manual training was looked upon means preparing 
the children the common people earn their living. But 
gradually came recognized that manual training has more 
elevated purpose and one indeed more useful the deeper mean- 
ing the term. came considered educative process, 


for the complete moral, physical, and intellectual development 
the child.” that Sweden the combination manual 
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training and the teaching purely theoretical subjects ensures 
the integral cultivation all the faculties and all the aptitudes 
which make the complete man.” 

The expression which often hear used the advocates 
manual training put the whole boy school,” states plain, 
ral cultivation all 
the faculties and all the aptitudes which make the complete 


forcible way the meaning the phrase integ 
man.” 

has been fashionable educational treatises since the days 
Pestalozzi the province education “the full and 
harmonious development all our is, however, 
survival Rousseauism, and like all survivals from that 
very dangerous. first importance consider this defini- 
tion the light psychology. 

first glance see that makes discrimination among 
the faculties themselves; all have right, each has right 
vation, and the only limitation this cultivation found the 
implied, however, that the harmony once reached, there would 
perfect human being. Harmony implies balance, and 
that there faculty the soul which may developed 
supremely faculty like that Divine Charity for example, 
which should supreme. 

Again, this definition ignores the great distinction between our 
higher and lower faculties, between our faculties that are means 
ends above them and those faculties which are ends them- 
selves. Sound psychology for example looks upon ethical insight 
higher than insight into what useful means end. 
The adaptation means ends —the use physical strength, 
industry, eating and drinking, any sort bodily training sub- 
ordinate the question the end for which used moral 
purpose being esteemed higher. Moral faculty supreme 
regards all such things and not factor. 

faculty, taste for the beautiful, not regarded 
dinate with moral faculty any people since the Greeks before 
the was the supreme end life and 
esteemed even higher than morality Hellenic art. was 
the Greek thought that this notion harmony arose sym- 
bol Greek art alone the physical and psychi- 
are perfect balance. Not Christian art,—and far 
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otherwise the Christian religion. For Christianity teaches that 
food, drink, raiment creature comforts all sorts yea, life 
itself infinitely beneath consideration when weighed against the 
spiritual service humanity. Bodily health and vigor, sound 
digestion, good sleep, keen sense-perception, are all good rightly 
used, subordinated higher faculties but speak them 
forming harmony with the higher placing the soul and body 
the same plane, and this fundamental error educational 
psychology. 

the third place the definition ignores the between 
man individual and man social whole, the state, the civil 
community, the church, the fancies man the individual 
something complete himself and without relation 
society just can speak clock any piece mech- 
anism complete when all its parts are present and properly ad- 
justed. Man has two one his natural self puny individual, 
and another his higher self embodied institutions. This the 
worst defect the definition, because leads the thought the 
educator away from the essential idea education, which this: 
the preparation the individual for reciprocal union 
with society the preparation the individual that can help 
his fellow men and turn receive and appropriate their help. 

The harmony definition abstract, this definition con- 
abstract definition liable misinterpretation, the 
concrete one not. Reciprocal help social whole and indi- 
vidual the first place implies both special and general education. 
help one’s fellows one must get skill some useful 
tion. This may any realm human labor, physical intel- 
lectual. But able receive the help one’s fellow men 
implies general education, the capacity receive and appropriate 
the help institutions —the spiritual help the race 
ence, art, literature, and moral and religious ideas, well 
the matter creature comfort. yields 
the individual man for his day’s labor share 
ductions the world; necessary food, clothing, and shelter, luxu- 
ries, amusements, churches, libraries, lectures, newspapers, and 
books. The prudent man buys wisdom and develops his lower 
faculties only the extent that they are means this higher end 
acquiring wisdom and dispensing others. 

This criticism the definition education which looks toward 
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harmonious development all our faculties does not rule out 
manual training from education, but the contrary. Manual 
training fits very many for some useful occupation which they 
may fill their special vocation. Neither does prove that 
manual training not general educative character. That 
something investigated. 

The instruction, according Dr. Otto Salomon, the 
tor the famous Manual Training Normal School 
Sweden, secures the following educational results 

Skill the use tools; Love labor and 
Sharpens the eye and sense form; Good bodily train- 
ing. 

another connection gives its educational results as, 

Acquisition general dexterity the hand; 
taste for work, for rough, honest, bodily labor; 
habits order, neatness, exactness, cleanliness 
Accustoming attention, industry, and Pro- 
moting the development the physical powers; Training the 
eye and sense form. 

There disputing the assertion that the educative 
when consider that all work and all play every kind are 
educative one way another. 

When the domestic work which formerly flourished 
the households Sweden consisted the making knick- 
knacks chiefly out wood when this failed because the intro- 
duction more elegant machine-made goods, far more tasteful and 
elegant form, very low price, the peasant could not afford 
compete, and household work tended towards neglect and dis- 
use. said that more attention was given farming con- 
sequence, but farming could not occupy all the time the season 
long nights and short days. Hence the rise association 
restore the Sléjd domestic manufacture knick-knacks, 
1872, the government began encourage education 
this branch first, wood carving was but only 
provoke resistance. But later has been decided that variety 
work essential, and the Sléjd normal school the 
various tools the carpenter are taught, and also those the 
wood turner, and the blacksmith, besides wood carving; the 
making and mending simple articles practised; even wheels 
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and carts are constructed, but mostly such articles wooden 
spoons, boxes, boot-jacks, mallets, and netting shuttles. The num- 
ber schools which this work taught had increased seven 
hundred 1884, from eighty-seven the time our Centennial, 

When admit that the use tools the manufacture arti- 
cles wood iron educative, not say much for 
games boys —like marbles, quoits, base-ball, Jack-straws are 
especially the matters development physi- 
cal powers the acquisition and dexterity hand and accuracy 

game whist cultivates circumspection, careful attention, 
the probabilities, and such matters. The first begin- 
nings these things children are great interest education- 
ally. The scientific observations Professor Preyer have taught 
how important the epoch when the human infant ceases 
clutch objects only with the four fingers like most the ape 
family, and learns use his thumb over against his two fingers. 
This contra-position the thumb began the case records 
about the twelfth week the infant’s life first sort reflex 
action without the will, and then soon after produced the will 
that contraposition the thumb was quite attained the 
fourteenth week. The infant rejoices each new power gained, 
and incessantly practises with voluntary attention until 
degrees sinks into habit. 

The first look attention the part the child Doctor 
Preyer was given some swinging tassels the thirty-ninth day. 
the ninth week noticed and gave attention the ticking 
watch. 

Other important epochs are the following: its 
head the act will the eleventh week. Standing alone 
the forty-eighth week. Walking the fiftieth 
Recognition its mother the sixty-first Recognition 
its own image mirror the sixth out its 
hand the image —also recognizing its father’s image and turn- 
ing look the real father and compare him with the image. 
the seventeenth week noticed the first recognition self, 
indicated attention his own hand; and six weeks later 
elaborate series experiments touching himself and foreign 
objects alternately. discovery itself cause when 


can produce sound rattling paper, striking one object 
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delightful discovery the imitation, which begins 
about the fifteenth week and by-and-by develops into the use 
language, the most interesting evidence the growth the 
intellect. 

This glance infant life reminds that education things 
that are very trivial one epoch are exceeding importance 
another. cases arrested development the educational value 
such matters the contraposition the thumb—the exer- 
tion the will supporting the body erect, and 
tion, coming well understood, one may see recent 
schools for the feeble-minded. But the order development 
these things all important. act educative 
learned, and then has become habit second 
new nature produced the will, and longer 
educative. Man bundle habits self-made being. 

Professor Preyer’s child was delighted with the discovery 
that could put cover box, that deliberately took off 
and replaced seventy-nine times without interval 
was educative step its development step the discovery 
adaptation the external world. 

Many educational devices have been proposed for schools, which 
merely repeat lessons that the child has already made for itself 
infancy. so-called object school are quite fre- 
quently this lessons the properties objects 
—the qualities wood, stone, metals, are not much use 
school because such things are provided for the child’s self- 
education. not course refer the scientific study such 
things, which classifies and exhausts those qualities, and gives the 
history and geography the object different matter. 
The cultivation the powers observation our schools this 
too, very often the farce repeating lessons which have been 
learned the child before could talk. 

Now all the lessons infancy involve such training dexterity 
the hand, accuracy the eye, the sense form, industry, per- 
severance, the gaining the power careful attention, and the 
development the body —such training claimed for the 
education. Moreover, the lessons cleanliness, and neat- 
ness, and industry are taught the good mother quite early 
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her child learns use knife and fork and spoon very 
learns use the jack-knife, and all know 
the self-education that goes the use this tool among An- 
glo-Saxon boys. 

But what all this? one inguires. Although educative, 
not properly school education. How does such infant educa- 
tion differ from reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
yes, even from grammar? Here the vital point our dis- 
cussion. 

Man elevates himself above the brute creation his ability 
withdraw his attention from the external world the senses and 
give attention energies, forces, producing causes, principles. 
can look from the particular the general, without losing the 
particular grasps together the whole realm the particular 
the general —or more significant language —in mastering the 
cause anything grasps together and comprehends indefi- 
nite series effects. not obliged hold the details, that 
say, memorize all the facts and hold their details store- 
house. can see them all principle can see 
its possible consequences. Understanding the meteoric process 
can readily explain any step rain, snow, evapora- 
tion, fog, cetera. Without this knowledge the general which 
always rests some insight into causal process real supposed, 
man would bound down the present fact before his senses. 
But with this knowledge man able see the present fact its 
past history is-able moreover, see the present fact its 
future possible fact which may realize act his will. 

Man differs from the animal this great power seeing ideals 
and reinforcing sense-perception adding each thing fact 
before his senses the vision its past and the vision its future. 
Man thus becomes comprehending: explains the fact its 
process evolution, becomes practical will-power through 
effecting some change modification the thing fact order 
realize his vision its ideal. 

false psychology tells that derive all our knowledge 
from sense-perception. see form shape, and color; feel, 
taste, smell, hear, hardness, flavor, odor, and sound: but 
not any these learn the idea causal process. This comes 
through thinking, and original acquisition which thinking 
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mind brings with it. this idea causal process all the data 
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sense are transformed They are given sense- 
perception independent thinking them the aid 
causality, make all these matters sense-perception into 
effects and manifestations underlying causes 
whieh are not visible tangible not flavors, sounds, nor odors. 

generalization possible without ascending from the immedi- 
ate thing fact the causal their common causal 
energy unite objects into classes, unite the various hetero- 
geneous things, such acorns, oak-leaves, roots, saplings, trees, 
oak-wood, one causal process the 

Without the idea causality could never distinguish ter- 
nal objects from our feelings, and hence, experience never could 
begin. 

Man goes back from the fact its producing cause. But 
goes back its producing cause deeper cause that unites two 
more series producing causes back the oak and pine 
tree general; back tree, and grass, and lichen, plant 
general; back plant, and animal, life 
power thought rises from thing cause, and from cause 
cause, leaving smaller and smaller residuum mere sense-data, 
and yet getting nearer the underlying reality which causes all these 
sense-data. 

This the great point for educators observe. not get 
never perceived directly the thing here and 
thing there, but motion not perceived —only inferred; force 
only inferred. Thought puts together this fact and that, this 
present one and that past one, and unites them the idea 
causality, and the idea force born. 

thought produces the idea space, pure space containing 
all, infinite extent, and yet not material, not perceived 
any the senses. With the ideas space and time —ideas that 
thought generates itself order think the data sense- 
perception into consistent whole —with these ideas space and 
time the idea quantity evolved and mathematics becomes 
possible. 

mathematics man beholds not merely few data sense- 
perception, but the universal conditions all sense-perception. 
The laws quantity formulated arithmetic, geometry, and 


the caleulus give the logical conditions the existence all 
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matter and all motion, not only all that exists, but all that may 
can exist. 

Now this must borne mind when make comparison 
the educational the mind child produced learning 
arithmetic and geometry with that produced learning how 
make box weld two pieces iron. Grant that all 
these processes are educative, least the first process their 
acquirement. make box requires special applications 
knowledge special kind measurement, adaptation, dividing 
with the saw, the use the hammer and special, and 
there something learned regarding the texture wood and nails, 
some skill knack acquired the handling tools —some 
pleasurable feeling self the consciousness what one can 
complish his labor. the study mathematics there 
immeasurably higher feeling self the perception the power 
the intellect not merely know passively, but know actively, 
not merely know the small portion the universe presented 
its immediate senses, but know the conditions existence 
all matter near and remote, now, the past, and all future time. 
What glimpse the dignity and commanding eminence mind 
arises through the study geometry The three angles any 
triangle are equal two right angles—the pupil need never 
measure one real triangle know the basis the ratios 
the sides the right angled triangle one another, man pro- 
ceeds measure all things inaccessible manual measurement 
—he measures the distance the sun and the fixed stars. 
Compare the feeling selfhood that gained the soul the 
use the tools thought with that gained any form man- 
ual labor. 


men stand like solitary towers the city God, and 


passages running deep beneath external nature give 


their thoughts with higher intelligences, which strength 
ens and consoles them, and which the laborers the surface 


not even dream. LONGFELLOW. 
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considering and comparing the two great epochs 

tual activity and change modern times, viz., the sixteenth 

century and the nineteenth, cannot but struck with one 
fundamental difference between them. 

will affect all our thoughts, Sir Henry Maine has said, 
whether place the Golden Age the Past the Future. 
the nineteenth century the good time supposed 
but the sixteenth century all thinkers 
wards. great Italian scholars gazed with admiration and envy 
the works ancient Greece and Rome, and longed restore 
the old languages, and much the old world, that 
such works might produced again. Many were suspected, not 
altogether perhaps without reason, wishing uproot Chris- 
tianity that they might bring back the Golden Age 
Pericles. 

the same time another movement was going principally 
Here too, men were endeavoring throw off the 
immediate past order revive the remote past. The religious 
reformers, like the scholars, wished restore golden age, only 
different age, not the age the Antigone, but the age the 
Apostles’ Creed. Thus happened that the scholars and the 
reformers joined attaching the very highest importance the 
ancient languages. these languages, and, they thought, 
through them alone, was possible get glimpse into the bygone 
world which their soul delighted. 

though all joined extolling the ancient writings, find 
the Renascence great differences the way regarding these 
writings and the objects for which they were employed. 
consideration these differences will help understand the 
course education when the Renascence was longer. 

Very powerful education were the great scholars, whom 
Erasmus was perhaps the greatest, certainly the most celebrated. 
devoting their lives the study the ancients their object 


Erasmus’s Ciceronianus, account itin Henry Barnard’s 
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was not merely appreciate literary style, though this was 
source boundless delight them, but also the 
classical writings and the ancient world through 
men, whom may call par excellence, the Scholars, cared indeed 
before all things for literature; but with all their delight the 
form they never lost sight the substance. They knew the truth 
that Milton afterwards expressed these memorable 
Though linguist should pride himself have all the tongues 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet have not studied the solid 
things them well the words and lexicons, were nothing 
much esteemed learned man any yeoman trades- 
man competently wise his mother dialect 
Hartlib, 4.) 

Erasmus and the scholars would have all the educated wnder- 
stand the classical authors. But understand words you must 
know the things which the words refer. Thus the Scholars 
were led advocate partial study things, kind 
But must carefully observe peculiarity the scholastic real- 
ism which distinguished from the realism later date the 
realism Bacon. The study things was undertaken not for 
its own sake, but simply order understand books. 
some are conscious that this kind literary realism has not 
wholly passed away. may have observed wild flowers, the 
changes tree cloud, because find that the best way 
understand some favorite author, Wordsworth Tennyson. 
This will help understand the realism the sixteenth cen- 
The writings great authors have been compared the 
plaster globes celestial globes” call them), which assist 
Adopting this simile may say that the Scholars 
loved study the globe for its own sake, and when they looked 
stars they did with the object understanding the globe. 
Thus read doctors who recommended their pupils look 
actual cases disease the best commentary the works 
Hippocrates and Galen. This kind realism was good far 
went, but did not far. course the end view limited 
the study, and the Scholars took interest things except those 
which were mentioned the classics. They had desire 
investigate the material universe and make discoveries for them- 
selves. This why Galileo could not induce them look through 
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his telescope for the ancients had telescopes, and the Scholars 
wished see nothing that had not been seen their favorite 
authors. First then have the Scholars, headed Erasmus. 

Next find party less numerous and for time less influen- 
tial, who did care about things for the sake the things them- 
selves; but carried away the literary current their age, they 
sought learn about them not directly, but only reading. 
Here again have kind realism not yet extinet. 
Some years ago was assured Graduate the University 
London who had passed chemistry, that, far knew, 
had never seen chemical his life: had got all his knowledge 
from books. While such thing possible among us, need 
not wonder those who the sixteenth century prized the 
edge things, allowed books come between the the 
object his study, they regarded Nature far-off country 
which could know nothing but what great authors reported 
us. 

this party, unlike the Scholars, did not delight literature 
such, but simply means acquiring knowledge, literary 
form was not valued them, and they preferred Euclid Sopho- 
cles, Columella Virgil. Seeking learn about things, not 
immediately, but through words, they have received from Raumer 
they are likely keep— Verbal Realists. the six- 
teenth century the greatest the Verbal Realists also gave hint 
Realism proper; for was less man than Rabelais. 

Lastly come those who, turned out, were have 
more influence the schoolroom than the Scholars and the 
bal Realists combined. not know that these have had any 
name given them, but for distinction sake may call them 
Stylists. studying literature the Scholars cared both for form 
and substance, the Verbal Realists for substance only, and the 
Stylists for form only. The Stylists gave their lives, not, like 
the Scholars, gain thorough understanding the ancient 
writings and the old world, but attempted reproduction 
the ancient languages and the classical literary form. 

marking these tendencies the Renascence, must remem- 
ber that though distinguished their tendencies, these Scholars, 
Verbal Realists, and Stylists, were not divided into clearly defined 
parties. Categories like these doubt assist gaining pre- 


cision thought, but must not gain precision the expense 
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accuracy. The tendencies have been considering did not 
act precisely opposite directions, and all were some extent 
affected them. But one tendency was predominant one man 
and another another; and this justifies calling 


Stylist, Erasmus Scholar, and Rabelais Verbal Realist. 


one respect they were all agreed. The world was 
regenerated means books. Nothing pleased them more than 
think their age the Revival Learning. 


RECENT GRAFTING OLD SHOOT. 
THE COLLEGE WILLIAM AND MARY. 


PROF. HUGH BIRD, M., 


Professor of Pedagogics in the College of William and Mary. 


Scotland, France, and Ireland, King and Queen, defenders 
the faith,” the earnest solicitation their well-beloved and 
faithful the colony Virginia, granted charter for 
college called their names. The avowed object its 
establishment was the Christian faith may propagated 
amongst the Western Indians, the glory Almighty God; 
make, found, and establish certain place universal study, 
perpetual College Divinity, Philosophy, Languages, and other 
good Arts and Sciences.” 

The carrying out this project was entrusted eighteen men, 
consisting the Governor Virginia, four four 
and nine the major part them, the 
longer livers them.” runs the quaint old charter, and after 
has repeated some dozen more times with due legal circumlo- 
cution, the names the trustees, the studies pursued, and 
other matters importance, states that the support the col- 
lege shall derived from certain taxes, 
not gratis, however, for there must value received,” which 
consists the “paying us, and our successors, two copies 
Latin verses yearly, every fifth day November, the house 
our Governor Virginia, for the time being, forever, full 
discharge, acquittance, and satisfaction all quit-rents, services, 
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customs, dues, and burdens rare old produc- 
tions these must have been! 

The college building was planned Sir Christopher Wren, and 
the first commencement, people from all the colonies came 
sloops and barges hear the graduates perform their exercises,” 
and doubtless the colonists experienced peculiar feelings when 
they saw, here the wilds the New World, the counterpart 
the quadrangles and lecture-halls which they recalled with tender- 
ness, and which they had left far away the old country. 

1705 the college was burnt, but was the same 
bigness before,” says the chronicler the day. Williamsburg 
was the centre the society and politics the times, for one 
end the town the Burgesses and courts the colony held their 
meetings, and the other the learned professors the Humani- 
and Police,” and the other “good arts and 
sciences,” instructed the youth the land. The natural conse- 
quence was, Doctor Adams has ably set forth one the 
the Bureau Virginia became the 
Mother Statesmen,” the offspring this union College and 
Doubtless young Jefferson, Lee, Randolph, and their 
fellows spent much their spare time listening the debates 
the doughty old Burgesses and imbibed love for and knowledge 
public affairs. So, when the country needed 
draft Constitution, Declaration Independence, the men 
from William and Mary meeting Philadelphia those from Har- 
vard, they compared their ideas and brought forth what now the 
United States America. 

Harvard had been established some years before, because, per- 
haps, the New England colonists were more ready this time 
dissolve connection with the mother country even regard the 
sending their sons the English colleges and universities. 
However, Harvard and William and Mary had embarked 
common cause, and when 1697 the administrators the estate 
Robert Boyle, the scientist and philanthropist, looked about for 
some worthy object apply his estate to, the testator had 
directed, they bestowed upon the two colleges the colonies. 

The bishops London were, ex-officio, chancellors the insti- 


tution the Revolution, and during that time many men who 
afterward occupied high places eternal 
went forth from its walls. this great country ours where 
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the people rule, every college the land happily can claim large 
number distinguished alumni, and William and Mary not one 
whit behind the others, and suffice say she has furnished more 
Chief Magistrates the Nation than any other one institution 
learning. 

long the colonies formed part the British Empire, 
church, state, and educational affairs were indissolubly connected, 
but after they gained their independence such condition things 
could, course, longer exist. Then William and Mary lost 
her chief source revenue, the tax tobacco and liquors, besides 
forfeiting much her land, and there was some prejudice against 
her because she had been part establishment.” Naturally 
the college was considered Episcopal institution and remained 
so, nominally, the last war, although her short list 
presidents find Baptist and Presbyterian, both whose 
terms office were exceptionally long. 1788 George Wash- 
ington, whom the college had once given surveyor’s com- 
mission, was elected Chancellor, and the great man was very much 
pleased and continued fulfill the duties the office until his 
death. The office remained vacant until 1859, when John Tyler, 
after having occupied Washington’s place the councils the 
nation, was made Chancellor, and filled the most acceptably. 

revert the ante-Revolutionary period, looking over the 
old records the Faculty find many curious and interesting 
entries, among which note two important appointments, wit: 

“June Resolved, that Mrs. Foster appointed stock- 
ing-mender the college, and that she paid annually the sum 
twelve pounds, provided she furnish herself with lodging, diet, 
fire, and candles.” 

14, Agreed unanimously, that Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson appointed county surveyor Albemarle.” 

Let hope that Mrs. Foster performed her duties, did the 
Albemarle surveyor 

1774 the Faculty sent letter the Governor Virginia, 
from which take the following extract 

We, his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the President and 
Professors William and Mary College, moved impulse 
unfeigned joy, cannot help congratulating your Excellency 
such series agreeable events the success your enterprise 
against the Indians, the addition your family the birth 
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daughter, and your safe well glorious return the capital 
the Dominion.” 

see that the college appreciated its position part the 
body politic and took interest everything pertaining the 
government. The Presidents were for many years the “commis- 
the colony and the college was entitled two repre- 
sentatives the colonial assembly. 

1776, six months after the signing the Declaration Inde- 
pendence, John Marshall, afterward Chief-Justice the United 
States, together with forty-three his college mates, organized 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, the first this country. 


After the Revolution the Virginia legislature granted the 
college some land partial compensation for the losses sus- 
tained when the state entered the Union, but the income was never 


again large had been. 

Thomas Jefferson, while member the Board Visitors, 
ceeded having the chairs Divinity and Oriental Languages 
abolished, besides making other important changes. Notwith- 
standing the many alterations, the college continued send out 
great and good men worthy follow the footsteps their pre- 
decessors the lecture halls. 


1859 the college was burnt second time and sustained 
irreparable loss the greater part its library and old-fashioned 
philosophical apparatus. The Chapel had been one time 
Westminster Abbey Virginia,” and this fire destroyed the mural 
tablets erected the distinguished dead. happened Feb- 
ruary, but before the beginning the next session the main build- 
ing had been restored and the college once more resumed its work, 
only stopped the Civil War. Just during the Revolu- 
tion the students and professors had laid down their books and 
taken their arms, this later war they entered the service 
their state. During the war the college was unintentionally 
destroyed, this time the Union soldiery. 


During the Reconstruction period the friends William and 

Mary, undismayed the crippled condition its funds, raised 
enough rebuild the college its old site. For about ten years 
the college was operation, but seemed impossible recover 
from this last blow. was heavily debt and its endowment 
very much depleted, and the people Virginia were condi- 


tion send their sons institution whose income was obtained, 
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for the most part, from the tuition fees. Soon after the college 
closed, railroad was built through Williamsburg, and certain 
friends William and Mary redoubled their efforts start 
again. Senator Hoar Massachusetts, introduced bill Con- 
gress reimburse the college for losses sustained the late 
championed nobly and succeeded getting through the 
Senate, but failed pass the House. defense the bill 
Senator Hoar made most eloquent speech, and has point 
connection with the history education quote portion 

tion which the most civilized nations impose themselves. Whenever, 
accident design, these institutions have been injured war, such govern- 
ments desire, possible, makereparation. History contains many conspicu- 
ous and interesting examples this generous recognition. her 
bloodiest and angriest civil strifes, all factions England have revered her 
institutions learning. Her schools and colleges, whatever side they may 
have taken civil war, have enjoyed immunity from its injuries, when even her 
stately and venerable cathedrals have not been spared. Think what perma- 
nence these schools enjoy, shielded from the storms war the beneficent 
principle invoke. Wherever civilization exists, wherever men are humane 
and Christian, the college the schoo], wisely founded, shall pur- 
chased Eton, few since, little book containing the history the ten 
great schools was struck, looking over it, see the dates 
their endowment: Eton, 1440; Winchester, 1560; St. 1509; Merchant 
Taylors’, 1560; Charter House, 1641; Harrow, 1571; Rugby, 1567; Shrews- 
bury, 1549; 1522; while the origin Oxford and Cambridge lost 
the darkness antiquity. 

schools have survived all the changes dynasty, all the changes 
institutions and manners; Puritan and Cavalier, York and have 
fought out their battles, and yet, the wildest tempests popular excitement, 
they 


Lift not their spears against the Muses’ bower.’ 


Winchester, William Wykeham founded 1380, school which still 
stands and has remained through six dynasties. Plantugenet, Lancaster, York, 
Tudor, Stuart, and Hanover have successively struggled for and occupied the 
English throne, while the building which Wykeham his lifetime planned 
and built the scholars Winchester are still governed the statutes which 
framed. 

You will scarcely find instance, England America, where school 
college, wisely founded, has died. Whatever perishes, that shall endure.’ 

William and Mary has also her own peculiar claim our regard. The 
great principles which the rights man depend, which inspired the states- 
men Virginia the period the Revolution, are the fruits her teaching. 
The name Washington, whose genius war and whose influence 
peace owe the vindication our liberties and the successful inauguration 
our Constitution, inseparably connected with William and Mary. She 
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gave him his first commission his youth; gave her his last public ser- 
vice his age. Jefferson, author the Declaration Independence, who 
announced the great law equality and human rights, whose light our 
Constitution last and forever interpreted, drank his inspiration her 
fountain. Marshall, without whose luminous and far-sighted exposition our 
Constitution could hardly have been put into successful operation, who imbed- 
ded forever our constitutional law the great doctrines which the measures 
that saved the Union are based, was son William and Mary. the ces- 
sion the great Northwestern largely due the efforts one 
her illustrious sons, she lost great part her revenues. 

Harvard she the oldest American colleges. The gift the 
famous Robert Boyle was held her for many years, condition 
annual payment £90 Harvard. Boyle was the friend many the early 
friends and benefactors Harvard, and correspondent one its first 
presidents. Each these two seminaries, its own part the country, 
kindled and kept alive the sacred fire liberty. the year Jefferson 
was born, Samuel Adams maintained, taking his degree master arts 
Harvard, the the thesis, whether lawful resist the 
supreme magistrate, the Commonwealth cannot otherwise preserved. 
this hour the calamity her sister college glad believe that Har- 
vard does not forget the ancient tie, mother the Otises and the 
Adamses would gladly extend her right hand the mother Jefferson and 
Marshall. 

civil strife foreign war shall ever again disturb our peace, every col- 
lege the land will safer Congress shall today make this solemn recog- 
the justice did Princeton. deny deny Virginia the gen- 
erous treatment which Connecticut received from Tryon, Philadelphia from 
Cooke, and William and Mary herself from Louis XVI. The hal- 
lowed which surround this college prevent this case from being 
precedent for any other. you had injured it, you surely would have restored 
Mount Vernon; you had better honor Washington restoring the living 
fountain learning whose service was the pleasure his last years, than 
any useless and empty act worship respect toward his sepulchre. 

other college the country can occupy the same position. the 
fortune war that sacred institution, which has conferred the country 
hundredfold more benefit than any other institution college the South, has 
become sufferer. hold out the olive branch the people Vir- 
ginia, the people the South, show them that will join them 
rebuilding the sacred place laid waste the fortunes war.” 


March last year bill passed the Virginia legislature 
appropriating ten thousand dollars per annum establish nor- 
mal college for the white males the state connection with the 
collegiate course William and Mary. Thus does the Old Do- 
minion pay back the debt she owes that institution which was for 
many years the fountain-head those principles justice and 
philosophy whose fruits she now enjoys one the United 
States. 
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Farmville, there most excellent female normal 
school for the whites, while the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute Petersburg, one the best normal schools, certainly 
far buildings and apparatus go, the country, furnishes 
the negroes both sexes that kind training which implied 
its name. 

The state and the old Board Visitors William and Mary 
have entered into joint partnership, the latter contributing build- 
ings and grounds valued one hundred thousand dollars 
small income derived from funds invested, and the former the 
sum mentioned above. The object the partnership furnish 
the state with grade teachers and such low rate that those 
taking advantage will justified accepting positions 
the public schools even the present low salaries, still receive 
handsome per cent. the amount invested. The state student 
guaranteed, legislative enactment, that his expenses for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and room-rent shall not exceed ninety 
dollars per session. tuition fee charged them. The present 
buildings and grounds are solid and substantial, and little more 
money would make the equipmenta magnificent library 
contains about seven thousand volumes, some which have gone 
through three wars and many fires. Very few additions have 
been made since 1870, and many books found nearly all libra- 
ries are missing from its shelves, the department fiction being 
represented only few volumes, while some can hardly 
duplicated this country. 

The college has been entirely reorganized with new corps 
professors, all the regular college branches being represented, 
besides department Methods and Pedagogics. The professor 
the latter department gives instruction the methods teach- 
ing the common school branches, and lectures the Theory and 
Practice Teaching, History Education, and kindred subjects. 
also has charge the practice the art itself, the introductory 
classes being the “Practice The great end and aim 
the instruction and direction this department 
enthusiastic professional spirit, besides the acquiring knowl- 
edge the principles underlying the art, together with the out- 
lines its history. What the professor especially tries avoid 
that his graduates exposed the ridicule those who, 
sometimes justly, deride the school stamp” borne 
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some the profession. All through the course models, 
such, are held the teacher embryo, and the great desid- 
eratim originality. 

The professional training does not stop here, for the instruction 
given all the departments, most normal colleges, has dis- 
tinctively trend, and before the student takes charge 
introductory class for any length time has conducted 
numerous reviews and short exercises. 

The department English presided over distinguished 
Johns Hopkins man who has had long experience and 
private schools and teachers’ institutes. All through the course 
great prominence given the study the mother tongue, and 
the doctrine proclaimed is, while there crying need more 
instruction English most colleges, more especially those 
preparing teachers need thorough grounding their own 
language. more ornamental part the structure not neg- 
lected any means, and the professor English uses great 
extent certain happy faculty has for ardent 
love for good literature. 

The lack space forbids that should notice detail the 
other departments, but will suffice say that they are all 
specialists their several branches. 

The President, Mr. Lyon Tyler, son former president 
the United States and Chancellor the college, compara- 
tively young man, from the University Virginia, and 
aman experience and decided ability. 

must remembered that the old collegiate feature the col- 
lege has been retained, and William and Mary now well- 
equipped college, the completion certain prescribed course 
entitling the student the degree Licentiate Instruction. 
obtain this the student entering the Junior class spends two 
years each Latin, Mathematics, and English and the department 
Methods and Pedagogics, besides thorough elementary 


tion Physiology, Physical Geography, Virginia and United 
States History, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Psychology, and Civil 
Government. The course arranged that man determina- 
tion and some advancement can get two 
however, requires hard and steady work. the state student 
can without paying any tuition fees. 
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Virginia has now extended the privileges collegiate edu- 
cation who have hitherto been debarred from them and 
the same time will send many recruits into her teaching force. 

was hoped that when those who wished simply for ordi- 
nary collegiate education went William and Mary and breathed 
the atmosphere, they would induced take the pro- 
fessional course and prepare for service even though 
they did not pledge themselves This hope has been already 
realized gratifying extent. present there are one hundred 
and three matriculates, four-fifths whom are state students 
pledged teach the public schools. grand army indeed 
moving hitherto unoccupied territory 

The history William and Mary performs great part the 
history education and wonder that Doctor Adams 
should have devoted entire Circular the Bureau 
tion” it. this pamphlet the Doctor traces the idea 
university set forth old William and Mary, and 
argues that Virginia furnished many statesmen the early part 
the century because its college and legislative were the 
same town. The argument well sustained and accepted, 
suppose, every one. 

Looking back over the ages find the cause 
cation fostered the church. The monasteries are the schools, 
the monks the teachers, and religious instruction predominant. 
Church, state, and school are almost inseparably interwoven the 
governmental fabric. Protestant England find the 
same union with these differences, the church more 
from the school and the laymen very frequently teach. state 
affairs exists first cavalier Virginia, but the very fact that 
the mother country neglected the cause education the colo- 
nies made the colonists make large private subscriptions order 
insure the establishment William and Mary. Church, state, 
and school get wider and wider apart until the revolution, and 
then there violent rupture, the Episcopal church and the col- 
lege leaning one another for union proving 
more fortuitous than the old one, the two parties separate and 
another war dissolves altogether. 

However the Fates are not content that “their majesty’s royal 
college should rest upon its laurels and end its career useful- 
ness after having proved such power the founding the 
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republic. There another work for her do. The government 
has been founded and sound basis despite the croaks the 
politicians. Statesmen are needed now, but not yore, 
the present need for live, energetic women whose 
the school platform, whose the laws justice 
and morality, and whose audiences need convinced, not 
the virtues Protection Free Trade, but that the educated man 
far superior the ignorant. 

And, old William and Mary furnished men the right kind 
the country’s most urgent need century and more ago, she 
will send many recruits also the right kind join that noble 
band whose object is, not the founding, but the preservation 
Nation. 


THE STUDENT LIFE 


discussion recent years has aroused greater interest among 

thinking men and women, than that which for some time past 
has dealt with the merits collegiate requirements, both 
substance study and liberty choice. especial manner 
has this interest centred the relative advantages the individ- 
ual classical scientific training. The advocates each 
have declared their opinions with warmth and supported them with 
arguments convincing themselves unconvincing, perhaps, 
their opponents. But the outcome apparent. The growth 
public sentiment has undoubtedly been away from the strict- 
ness classical training and towards the study science. The 
distinctly with all that term means preponderating 
its weight, determining the characteristics those called 
the public service. not contended that this well. But 
one standing somewhat outside the field one who, 
reason mingling with the people the people’s work, real- 
izes what qualities are most abiding and sustaining the world’s 
work: him clear that what wanted most (1) deeper 
conception personal responsibility the work preparation, 
and (2) closer adjustment this preparation the business 
life. 

Collegiate life will tomorrow probably today. Courses 


Agassiz was born May 1807; died Dec. 14, 1873. 
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study will offered and aceepted. But will has 
been, that the few will touch the inner this life and the 
many stand without. The few, whether students science 
students the classics, will acquire power pass beyond the 
experiences and researches the majority, and new discoveries 
new adjustments and combinations, render permanent service, 
while the many, whatever the confessed import 
either training, will advance with the multitude 
ever the training, all will agree that certain conditions ought 
result, 

The student should acquire eagerness for truth, for truth’s 
sake. 

His habit mind should flexible that may turned 
upon any subject, however repelling, and examine its grounds for 
support. 

unwearied attention the subject hand. 

should such acquaintance with things they 
are, and with the operations thought enable one know 
the marks truth. 

But for the attainment these conditions intellectual life 
there must complete surrender personal power and per- 
sonal preferences the work hand, and this, too many are 
unwilling allow. 

Agassiz’s training was, especial sense, the training 
scientist. His student life, told the pages his devoted 
biographer, seems have been perfectly adapted his nature 
and his subsequent life-work was was singularly 
healthful training that received. was thorough. min- 
gled original work with the study authorities, supported his 
intense application was, intellect naturally suggestive and 
keen, that the time most men have only begun cast about for 
work, had won his spurs and was acknowledged authority 
certain departments science. 

His father designed him for commercial career, thought 
pursue the profession medicine. Nature and circumstances cut 
him out for scientist, and made him the greatest ichyologist 
his time, and one the most acute and suggestive searchers 
into any line investigation upon which felt impelled enter. 

was born near Lake His father was Swiss 
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protestant clergyman. ten years remained home, 
manifesting great love for pets every kind, acquainting him- 
self with the habits and haunts fishes, making collections 
them, familiarizing himself with the natural fauna and flora his re- 
gion, and growing healthful, vigorous life. ten, was 
sent the gymnasium Bienne, where remained four years, 
after which spent two years academy Lausanne. 
the end this time, his taste being very pronounced favor 
medicine, went successively Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich, 
which latter university the age twenty-three, received 
his degree. The record his career one noble enthusiasm, 
unremitting toil, intense devotion, painstaking accuracy. 
child father the man,” and whatever Agassiz’s later 
life charmed his acquaintances and won from them enthusiastic 
praise, found its germ and growing power these preparatory 
days. his work Bienne —in those years when most boys 
little can said—no more need remarked than three things; 
two the words another, and one his own. 

studied nine hours day. 

says accumulated into many folios, ranging from four hundred 
six hundred pages,—on subjects anatomical, physiological and 
pathological, with investigations into natural history, written 
clear hand, and compactly and logically arranged. this 
tion may noted that when Zurich his seventeenth and 
eighteenth years, spent many hour books beyond 
his power purchase, although some them did not cost more 
than dollar.” 

<As indicating his maturity thought this age quote 
these words: wish advance the sciences, and for that 
need D’Anville, Ritter, Italian dictionary, Strabo Greek, 
Mamert and Thiersch; and also the works Malte-Brun and 
goes express other necessities quite aston- 
ishing for one his years. his subsequent university life, 
Agassiz made himself fortunate the choice his friends. 
Probably could not have been otherwise than fortunate, his 
habits work and his aspirations for the higher life would have 
permitted other attachments than worthy ones. His compan- 


lons seem have been young men exceptional industry and 
kindred tastes but pursuing different 


elevation mind. Havin 
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paths, they supplemented each work and helped each other, 
Agassiz delighted subjects connected with zoology; his friend, 
Alexander Braun, excelled was artist, 
The latter, who served long time with Agassiz, makes this re. 
mark concerning him this time: picked out the 
and highly-honored students, and would not waste his time 
ordinary Often, when saw number students 
going off some empty pleasure-trip, said me, There they 
with the other fellows; their motto is, gehe mit den an- 
dern. will own way, Mr. Dinkel,—and not 

showed, was natural, unusual degree, the 
dence his teachers. They permitted and enjoyed his company, 
shared his researches, granted him special privileges, 
aged him renewed zeal, regarded him seemingly equal. 
Respecting his industry, writes his father from Heidelberg, 
when was nineteen years age, account his daily habits 
work, saying, that rose six, seven, went morning 
lectures, which seem have occupied the entire half day, for 
says that, the mean time had free hour, devoted 
making anatomical preparations, and from twelve one practised 


> 


fencing. Dining one returned from walk his studies 
two, which continued until five. From five six attended 
lectures. After that another walk, another hour for study, and 
then the Swiss Club, Munich, seemed have 
been equally diligent. From seven nine was the hospital, 
from nine eleven the library, from eleven one lectures, 
from two five other lectures, writing read- 
ing. economized his time though thought were 
precious. His story reminds one the industry Margaret 
Fuller told her biographer, Mr. Sanborn, Hi- 
ram, routing out his companion three the morning for round 
Greek, holding his Geology classes five the morning, 
this note found Hamerton’s Intellectual Life, which, speak- 
ing upon the use time, quotes from another these words upon 
the industry the Germans 

Being astonished the prodigious variety and the extent 
knowledge possessed the Germans, begged one friends, 
Saxon birth, and one the foremost geologists Europe, 
tell how his countrymen managed know many 
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his own words: German (except 
idlest men), gets early, summer and 
works four hours before break- 


Here his answer 
myself, who the 
winter, about five 
fast, sometimes smoking all the 
His breakfast lasts half and remains, 


talking with his wife and playing 
returns his work for six hours, dines 
hour after dinner, plays 
goes bed works four 


time. which does not interfere with 


his application. 
afterwards, another 
with his children. 

without hurrying himself, smokes 
again with his children, and 
begins again every day, and never goes out. 
comes pass that Oensted, the greatest natural 
the same time the greatest physi- 


hours more. 
This how 
philosopher Germany, 
this how Kant, the 
Europe, and how Goethe, who present the 
Germany almost all kinds 
mineralogist, and natural phi- 


metaphysician, was one the learned 


astronomers 
first and most fertile author 
literature, excellent botanist, 

Agassiz’s mani 
remarked that his vacations were only diversions work. 
did foot, made 


wement his time, may further 


were making tour, which 
collections and studied the natural conditions the country. 
tarried the house his friend Braun, they carried their 
their daily study, one could experiment 


work together. 


dissect for two, the other read. 
another student, probably equal not superior natural gifts. 
Frederick Robertson, whom his biographer, the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke says, that secure accurate and critical knowledge 
the was his habit, when dressing the morning, 
commit memory daily certain number verses the New 
and that this way, before leaving the University, 
the English version, and once and half 


had gone twice over 
their work the students lectured before 


through the Greek. 
each other and the professors, who frequently were 
the evenings they had frequent meetings, devoting them always 
some discussion important subjects. 

During all this time Agassiz was carrying independent 
researches into matters that were not settled. one place 
writes his friend Braun upon what knows the Hebam- 


men another propounds these questions upon fishes 


What are the gill arches? the gill 
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What the bladder fishes? the cloaca the 
egg-laying animals? What signify the many fins the fish? 
his brother Auguste writes that has stuffed superb otter 
and exchanged all his little toads from Neufchatel for reptiles 
from Brazil and Java. also requests him find all the fish 
can and ship them, and informs him that work upon 
anatomy and natural history the fresh-water fishes Europe. 

his own recollections affirms that when botanizing and 
geologizing, have walked twelve fifteen leagues day for 
eight days succession, carrying back heavy bag loaded 
with plants and animals.” came pass that ere completing his 
university course had arrived such degree proficiency 
his special work, and was held such high esteem, that was 
called upon publish account the fishes brought home from 
Brazil exploring party sent out the King Bavaria. 
And writes his father, October, 1828, when only twenty- 
one, Already forty colored folio plates are completed. 
not seem strange when the largest and finest book papa’s library 
one written his son Louis?” 

This part Agassiz’s training which led him original 
work, seems the one affording the greatest interest the 
university student. Thomas Arnold declared that the great value 
his Oxford fellowship was the opportunity gave him ae- 
quainting himself with original sources history. interest 
attaching the contributions Gilbert White, Thoreau, Abbot, 
Edwards, Burroughs, Lubbock, Treat, rests the same ground. 
The peculiar value Johns Hopkins lies its encowagement 
this same manner work, different departments mental 
activity. for Agassiz, his training enabled him turn his 
attention with success, whatever field thought was dis- 
posed. degree, his work him seemed sacred. 
His fitness for needs higher proof than his happiness it. 
the student today who thinks the name degree almost 
equal the substance, and that the exploits the athlete ought 
bring greater honor than the research the thinker will care- 
fully ponder the student life Agassiz, will find much whole- 
some food for thought, and will realize, possibly, that below all 
schemes education and infinitely outweighing them, the per- 
sonal character the student and his attitude the world’s 
work. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS GUARANTEED THE STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, PH. 


introductory delarations rights the several state con- 
stitutions are not identical their nature orin their number. 
The earlier constitutions were somewhat uniform throughout, e., 
constitutions framed from 1776 later constitutions 
contain declarations rights which from time time the con- 
stitutions have been framed have seemed embody the principles 
the organic law was interpreted the time the making 
the constitution. Thus the state constitutions are index 
the civil and the political history the country. Some might 
think that wide variation would exist among the organic laws 
the several states the declarations “rights natural 
man,” use phrase brought from France early the century. 
But the political experience nations like that individuals dis- 
covers civil and political truths, and political schemes come and 
like political platforms, with the interpretations the times, 
and even the dicta courts are often corrected subsequently 
the compulsion events, the dicta the Dred Scott case 
were corrected the verdict war. may affirmed that the 
civil and the political rights the citizens the several states 
have been interpreted variously has been the interpretation 
the “compact the body-politic.” Recent state constitutions, 
those made since 1868, approach definition the state 
organism and not aggregation; living entity and not 
mechanical arbitrary unit agreed upon. Each constitution, 
however, avoiding political theories, declares that all men are born 
free and equal, and that they are endowed nature with certain 
unalienable rights. variation language, this declara- 
tion may found from the first constitution New Hampshire 
1776 the last constitution that state essen- 
tial rights guaranteed state constitutions may grouped 
follows 
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The right personal freedom. 

right private property. 

The right freedom discussion. 

The right public meeting. 

The right freedom worship. 

The right the impartial administration the law the 
land. 

These rights are civil rights distinguished 
rights; they are rights into which men are born citizens 
inhabitants the modern free rights are 
conferred: such the right vote; the right exercise 
office. Civil rights are more comprehensive their content than 
political rights; they are fundamental. The state constitutions 
are solemn guarantees them. every day life, constantly 
exercise our civil rights; occasionally exercise our political 
rights: they should not confused. 

This paper proposes discuss the first these rights and leave 
the consideration the other five for subsequent article. 

Personal freedom not defined any the constitutions. The 
common law was the essential part the body laws force 
the time the framing the state constitutions, and was de- 
clared several them. twenty-fifth article the consti- 
tution Delaware, 1776, declares 

common law England, well much the statute law has 
been heretofore adopted practice this state, shall remain force, unless 
they shall altered future law the Legislature; such parts only are 
excepted are repugnant the rights and privileges contained this Consti- 
tution and the declaration rights, etc., agreed this convention.” 

The same provision substance found the constitutions 
1776, 1851, 1864, 1867; New York, 1821, 1846; 
Florida, 1838, 1865; and New Jersey, 1844. 

The twelfth article the constitution Massachusetts reads: 

subject shall held answer for any crimes, any offence until the 
same fully and plainly, substantially and formally described him; 
compelled accuse furnish evidence against himself; and every subject 
shall have right produce all proofs that shall favorable meet 
witnesses against him face face, and fully heard his defence him- 
self his counsel his election. And subject shall arrested, impris- 
oned, despoiled, deprived his life, liberty estate, but the judgment 
his peers the law the land.” 

The classic passage this right, which this clause the 
constitution Massachusetts parta translation, the thirty- 
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liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut dissaisiatur, aut utlega- 
tur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo destruatur, nec super eum ibimus, 
super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum vel per 
terrae.” (Stubbs Charters, 300, seq. 

The expression per lege the law the land,” 
—is found the constitutions Virginia, 1776, 1830, 1850, 1864, 
1870; Pennsylvania, 1776, 1790, 1838, 1873 North Carolina, 
1868, 1876; Maryland, 1776, 1851, 1864, 1867; Vermont, 1777, 
1786, 1793; South Carolina, 1778, 1790, 1868 
1780; New Hampshire, 1784, 1792; Kentucky, 1799, 1850; Dela- 
ware, 1792, 1831; Tennessee, 1796, 1834, 1870; Illinois, 
1848; Maine, 1820; Missouri, 1820, 1865; New York, 1821; Ar- 
kansas, 1836, 1864; Rhode Island, 1842; Florida, 1838, 1865; 
Kansas, 1857. 

The expression, due process law,” which means the same 
the law the land (18 Howard, 272; 1855), found the con- 
stitutions New York, 1846; California, 1849; Michigan, 1850 
Iowa, 1846, 1857; Minnesota, 1857; Nevada, 1864; South Caro- 
lina, 1865; Georgia, 1865, 1868; Alabama, 1867, 1875; Missis- 
sippi, Florida, 1868; Arkansas, 1868, 
1868; West Virginia, 1872; Missouri, 1875; Nebraska, 1875, and 
Colorado, 

Some constitutions make use the phrase, conformably the 
laws,” 

Wisconsin, 1848; Vermont, 1786, 1793; Minnesota, 1857 and 
Arkansas, 1868. The words “due course law” are found 
the constitutions Ohio, 1802, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, 1817, 1832; Alabama, 1819, Connecticut, 1818; Tex- 
as, 1845, 1866, 1868, 1876; Kansas, 1855, 1858, 1859; Oregon, 
1857; Louisiana, 1864; and South Carolina, 1868. Thus 
emphatic language stated these constitutions the right per- 
sonal freedom, law the land,” and also the remedy for 
the infringement that right, due process law.” 

The right personal freedom (liberty), ancient right 
common law, and “as understood England, means substance, 
person’s right not subjected imprisonment, arrest, 
other physical coercion any manner that does not admit legal 
(Dicey, Law Constitution, ed. 222. 

Our state constitutions commonly contain several provisions, 
sections, their bills rights declarative and explanatory this 
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right: thus, one the last constitutions, that Colorado, the 
following sections the prefatory bill rights may construed 
touching upon the right personal 

Sec. That all persons have certain natural, essential, and inalienable 
rights, among which may reckoned, the right enjoying and defending 
their lives and liberties. 

That the free exercise and enjoyment religious profession and 
worship without discrimination, shall forever hereafter guaranteed; and 
person shall denied any civil political privilege capacity 
account his opinions concerning religion. 

That all elections shall free and open; and power, civil 
military, shall any time interfere prevent the free exercise the right 
suffrage. 

Sec. That courts justice shall open every person, and speedy 
remedy afforded for every person, property character; and that 
right and justice should administered without sale, denial delay. 

That the people shall secure their persons, papers, homes and 
effects from unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Offences shall prosecuted criminally indictment informa- 
tion. 

person shall imprisoned for debt unless upon refusal de- 
liver his estate for the benefit creditors, such manner shall pre- 
scribed law, cases tort, where there strong presumption 
fraud. 

Sec. 16. That criminal prosecutions the accused shall have the right 
appear and defend person and counsel; demand the nature and cause 
the accusation; meet the witnesses against him face face; have 
process compel the attendance witnesses his behalf, and speedy pub- 
lic trial impartial jury the county district which the offence 
alleged committed. 

That person imprisoned for the purpose securing his tes- 
timony any case longer than may necessary order take his deposi- 
tion. can give security, shall discharged. cannot give 
security, his deposition shall taken some judge the supreme, district, 
county court, the earliest time can attend, some convenient place 
him appointed for that purpose, which time and place the accused and the 
attorney prosecuting for the people shall have reasonable notice. accused 
shall have the right appear person and counsel. have coun- 
the judge shall assign him one that behalf only. completion such 
examination the witness shall discharged his own recognizance, entered 
into before said judge, but such deposition shall not used if, the opinion 
the court the personal attendance the witness might procured the 
prosecution procured the accused. 

That person shall compelled testify against himself ina 
criminal case, nor shall any person twice put jeopardy for the same 
offence. 

all persons shall bailable sufficient sureties, except for 
capital offences, when the proof evident the presumption great. 

20. That excessive bail shall not required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
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21. That the privilege the writ habeas corpus shall never sus- 
pended, unless when case rebellion invasion the public safety may 


require it. 

25. That person shall deprived life, liberty property with- 
out due process law. 

26. there shall never this state either slavery involuntary 
servitude, except punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted. (Constitution 1876.) 

the twenty-eight sections the bill rights introductory 
this constitution Colorado, fifteen sections pertain the right 
personal freedom, way explanation, assertion, application, 
remedy for its infringement. The remaining constitutions 
contain similar provisions regarding this common law right. 

The right personal freedom only that freedom that 
according the law the land. man has the right 
wrong. man may morally wrong his action, but unless 
has committed actual breach the law legally free. 
The law does not anticipate breach the law; the sanction 
the law should corrective and remedial, and thereby preventive 
the commission crime. man cannot punished merely 
because may commit breach the law. this statement 
are certain marked exceptions, police regulations, excusably for 
the safety the state, and that works anticipation robs 
man his liberty and tends reduce the citizen state servi- 
tude. order prevent such miscarriage justice, criminal 
law aims specific, and its process is, the language the 
constitutions, “by warrants,” indictments” grand 
jury, generally, and the indicted person adjudged innocent 
guilty trial his peers.” that is, jury trial, and 
cording the law the land.” 

Therefore, the right personal freedom defined 

power locomotion, changing situation, moving one’s person 
whatsoever place one’s own inclination may direct, without imprisonment 

person, deprived his liberty, has common law, two- 
fold remedy, provided length our laws, declared implica- 
tion some constitutions and expressly others. may pro- 
ceed law for the wrongful arrest and begin legal action against 
the party parties who have deprived him his or, 
may seek deliverance from his arrest imprisonment applica- 
tion for and use the writ habeas right every 


man the writ habeas corpus, during his arrest, imprison- 
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ment formally declared every constitution that has been 
framed American state. The writ itself known writ 
right, and is, the judges are bound take 
notice it. has been called, therefore, the highest writ 
the law.” The process law after the application for the writ 
tests the legality the person’s deprivation his liberty. The 
petition for the writ form and upon oath, or, said 
law, upon affidavit, and the person arrested imprisoned sets 
forth his petition the court that unjustly held and de- 
tained custody (constable, keeper the prison, 
sheriff) certain county, who refuses discharge him and set 
him liberty; declares his petition further, that not 
detained confined virtue any commitment for any criminal 
supposed criminal matter, and therefore asks the court 
issue writ habeas corpus returnable forthwith against the cus- 
todian, that cause may shown any exist why should not 
discharged and set free. Upon the receipt the petition prop- 
erly drawn and presented, unless the writ under suspension 
throughout the state the United States the time, the court 
issues writ habeas corpus, which the following copy: 
(The writ varies only slightly form throughout the states.) 
COUNTY ERIE, 

The Commonwealth Pennsylvania Staples, Sheriff the said 
County Greeting:— command you that the body Ralph Smith, our 
prison under your custody, detained (as said), together with the day and 
cause his being taken and detained whatsoever name may 
known, you have our court before Erie the nineteenth*of December 
next, undergo and receive all and singular such matters and 
our said court shall then and there consider him his behalf; and have 
there then this writ. 

Witness the Honorable William Galbraith, President Judge our said 
court Erie aforesaid, this fifteenth day November, D., one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six. Per curiam. 

HOLIDAY, 
Prothonotary. 
the instance Ralph Smith. 
710 State St., Erie, 
Attorney, for the said Ralph Smith. 

The chief part the whole process the words 
have the body, force which the court causes any 
person detained custody brought before it, that the court 
may judge the party his behalf,” and set him liberty, 
after full examination his case, remand him 
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this writ decided whether not the law the land person 
entitled the exercise the right personal freedom. Thus 
the celebrated habeas corpus act Car. 11, Cap. incorporated 
our state constitutions the basis which rests American’s 
security for the enjoyment his personal freedom. essential 
the security this right held that provided the constitu- 
tions several the American states, that The privilege the 
writ habeas corpus shall never suspended.” West Virginia, 
1872; Maryland, 1867; Louisiana, 1868; North Carolina, 1868, 
1876; Alabama, 1875; Missouri, 1875; Texas, 1876. 

the bills rights the remaining states provided, that 
the privilege the writ shall not suspended unless when 
cases invasion rebellion the public safety may require it. 

paramount importance the right personal freedom, 
and its protection the exercise the writ habeas corpus, that 
the right itself may abridged, and the privilege the writ 
denied only when the actual existence the state endangered 
invasion from without rebellion within. The writ may 
suspended any all the states according the provis- 
ions the constitution the United States, but this high act 
prerogative has been solitary occurrence and then only asa 

The right the citizen may sacrificed for the supreme good 
the state but only that time the history the state when 
its existence and preservation becomes high and holy right, 
time which discloses above other times that the state the ex- 
pressive language Penn, his frame government for his 
colony, 1682, part religion itself, thing sacred its 
institution and end.” Then seen that the state not merely 
contract, agreement law, but moral organism, en- 
throned morality, for preserving which must all its sons make holy 
sacrifice their highest personal right —the right personal 
freedom. 

claim superior this gathers about the person the citi- 
zen; appeals the moral sense mankind and that this essen- 
tial right may kept inviolate among men, all our constitutions 
have solemnly declared that the right shall pass into temporary 
only the time when without that suspension, the 
state itself would cease exist. 
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THE TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND 


THE ORIGIN ENGLISH. 
EUGENE DAVENPORT, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


NEW language commonly the result conquest, which 

result there more less blending the conquerors 
and the conquered, occupying the same soil, and ultimately becom- 
ing single thus has home and history. 

The birthplace ours England, and the story its formation 
and growth from barbarous dialect the language today, 
forms one the most romantic pages history. 

The causes that led the formation the English tongue began 
operate the year two thousand years ago. 
That was thousand years before the Norsemen set foot upon our 
continent, and fifteen hundred before Columbus crossed the Atlan- 
tic. Let the mind dwell what the world was that time. 

England was then called was wild and wooded,and 
was race rude barbarians living tribes, much 
did our Indians. were Celts, who had, hundreds years 
before, wandered all the way from Asia. They had seemingly 
reached the end the world this little island, and here they 
dwelt temporary huts, moving from place place search 
tattoed their bodies, and offered human sacrifices their 
captives, they had them, not, some their own number. 

They were wild and reckless, possessing sort brutish bravery, 
that even meeting two tribes was almost sure bring ona 
battle. this way they would probably have exterminated them- 
selves, had not been for the restraining influence their priests, 
the Druids, who exercised sort religious tyranny over them. 

Every Celt was taught that, offended the Druids, his soul 
death would enter the body animal, only leaving for that 


1Copyright, 1888, Eastern Educational Bureau. 
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one more savage and would wander eternally, 
with hope happiness. man who had offended must 
immediately leave his tribe and live like wild beast. Death only 
could relieve him, for friend dare offer him comfort. This had 
decided effect upon the behavior the common people, and the 
mastery was clearly with the Druids. 

How long they had lived this little island, and whether they 
were the aborigines, not know. Only the Druids were edu- 
and they committed nothing writing. know that 
ships had often visited the island quest tin and 
lead when Tyre was its glory thousand years before; but 
any record was made the land its people, had been lost be- 
fore history was written. 

may interesting notice how much the world’s history 
Many 
mighty nations had lived, waxed strong, grown old, and died. 


had been enacted the time which are speaking. 
Egypt had been its glory thousand years before, and was now 
its last days under the Ptolemies. had been fourteen hundred 
years since the Jews wandered the wilderness. Solomon had 
been dead almost thousand years. His people had dwindled, 
been through the seventy years’ captivity Babylon, and returned 
their own country, where they were the prey every con- 
querer. was over five hundred years before, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar had rebuilt that beautiful city, Babylon, with its hanging 


gardens for his Median had long since become heaps,’ 
and the Babylonians with their great rivals, the Assyrians, were 
longer counted nations. Their old enemies, too, the Medes 
and Persians, had gone down under the great Alexander. 
himself had been dead almost three hundred years, and Greece, 
that cradle literature and art,—for which had fought 
much, had bowed its head Roman rule hundred years before. 

Tyre and Sidon had waxed old garment,” and their ships 
had not been Albion for hundreds years. The ancient repub- 
lic Carthage was ended, and the great bulk the world’s his- 
tory had, seemingly, been enacted. The stage human action 
had passed from Egypt and from western Asia into southern 
Europe, and Rome now ruled the world. 

was just before her palmy days under the Christ 


was not yet born. Rome was ambitious. Having conquered the 
most the civilized world, she turned her attention the barba- 
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rians the northwest, and brought force subdue our 
little island Albion. They called Britannia, and the savage 
inhabitants who came even down into the water fight them, they 
called Britons. The Celts fought the invaders fiercely, but 
vain, and were beaten inland step step. The Romans paid 
blood for every inch ground, but came off final conquerors. 
them are indebted for the first account this wild peo- 
ple, who will hereafter known Britons. When subdued they 
from their victors the peaceful art agriculture, and lost 
the one warfare, looking upon the Roman soldiers their pro- 
tectors. Civilization succeeded war, and bridges, roads, and towns 
were built, London dating from this period. 
sessed the land for five hundred years, longer than has been 
since America was discovered. 

the meantime Christ had been born; the Christian religion 
had sprung up, and Paul had probably preached even here among 
the Britons and Roman soldiery. The Roman empire had passed 
the zenith its power, and, owing internal dissensions and out- 
side pressure, was fast falling pieces. About 400 D., mat- 
ters reached crisis. The northern warlike tribes from what 
now Germany, began pour into Italy, murdering and burning 
they went. Every available soldier was called defend the 
and the Romans left Britannia suddenly they had 
come. had never been more than soldier population, and the 
desertion was complete. 

Only the southern part the island had been conquered and 
civilized, and the northern, called now 
was populated the Picts and Scots, savage tribes the Brit- 
ons were when five centuries before they called themselves Celts, 
and met the Romans outside the water’s edge. They saw their 
opportunity and were not slow act. They swept down upon 
the peaceful Britons who had lost the art self-defence through 
long dependence the Roman soldiers, and burned, plundered, 
and murdered they went. The Britons, everywhere beaten, 
applied Rome for help; but she was busy with her own affairs 


and could send only temporary assistance, and finally none all. 

little before 450 D., sheer desperation, last resort 
save life and property, they applied for help the warlike Sax- 
ons living just across the sea where Denmark joins the mainland. 
Several tribes came, the Angles and Saxons being the most numer- 
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ous. They easily drove back the invaders, and the Britons loaded 
them with thanks for their neighborly kindness, and wished them 
safe journey home. truth, they were now anxious well 
rid them. 

But the blue-eyed, fair-haired warriors had observed the beauty 
the country. They decided remain; turned their weapons 
upon the Britons and utterly crushed them. They had been plan- 
ning invasion when the invitation came, and now the whole 
Saxon tribe migrated Briton. complete was the removal 
that not trace was left them their former home. was 
this move that laid the foundation for the English language. 

The Angles and Saxons being the largest tribes, the land now 
became knownas Angle-land, then Engle-land, finally England and 
the people, including many tribes, were called Anglo-Saxons, more 
briefly known Saxons. 

When nation moves takes its language with it, and this 
why the English language came mainly Anglo-Saxon. Rome 
had possessed the land province for centuries without implant- 
ing her language destroying the Celtic. But the Saxons made 
their home, and soon, only traces were left either Roman 
Celtic. 

Almost the only remains have the Roman this time are 
the endings cester chester, meaning Westchester, 
west camp; co/n, meaning colony, Lincoln, colony the Lin 
pool; and our word street from strata, meaning paved place. 

From the Celtic few terms were preserved and have come 
down us: basket, button, mop, rail, size (meaning glue— 
hence our sizing), and few others. The more common remnants 
the Celtic are seen names kil kirk, meaning 
church; don dun, meaning mon man, meaning rock, and 
Dunkirk hill; and Isle Man, rocky island. 
Since this time many words have come into English from both 
languages, but these given are relics from the time Christ. 

the Britons lost their individuality and their language, ex- 
cept Hibernia Ireland, and part Caledonia Scotland, 
where the Saxons had not pursued, and they are this day dif- 
ferent people from the English; and Celtic dialects are spoken 
among them, especially Wales. 

The Saxons were tall, well-formed people with light hair and 
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blue eyes, but were hard drinkers, bold and warlike the extreme 
their very name, means short spear sword. Their tri- 
umph England was complete. overran the country, made 
slaves the Britons, and established multitude little king- 
Sussex South Saxony, East Saxony, ete. 

The Saxon language was strong and simple, being made 
short words with direct meaning. was closely related the 
Danish, and all the northern dialects, and was the branch known 
Low Dutch. Its vocabulary was full, and was well inflected, 
which respect was richer than modern English. 

the language England became Anglo-Saxon, which after 
many changes and additions became English. The Saxons were 
scarcely well settled their new home when the Norsemen 
Danish pirates, warlike themselves, commenced making in- 
roads upon their territory. They obtained quite foothold, and 
one time came near conquering the Saxons. 

Although Saxon bravery prevailed, find traces the Danes 
the eastern shore the names places; the ending mean- 
ing town, Whithy—white town; Dane town; Derby 
Danish origin. 

The Danes, called also Norsemen Northmen, were disturb- 
ing element western Europe the eighth century. 
waging war the Saxons, they were source much vexation 
the French. They finally gained good foothold that por- 
tion northern given over them, and called after 
them, Normandy. After time this province took French 
manners, and spoke mixture French and Danish, called Nor- 
man French, which was French all intents and purposes. 

1066 the then Duke Normandy, called William the Con- 
queror, laid claim the throne England. headed large 
army, crossed the Straits, and conquered Harold, king England 
the battle Hastings. was now the turn the Saxons 
become the servants, after having ruled the land for 
dred years, and Norman French manners and language became the 
fashion England. the aristocracy were Normans. William 
paid his nobles large land grants, laid the foundation for the 
feudal system Eugland, and made, the Saxons, swineherds 
and laborers. 

Everything was done degrade them, and force the French 
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language upon them. All suits law were French, and 

document was held legal not written French. was 
the language the court. The Norman looked with haughty 
scorn upon the vanquished Saxon, who turn regarded his 
oppressor with sullen hatred. The Saxon had lost all but his lan- 
guage and his pride. clung both with grim determination, 
and had his reward. 

Two languages cannot long exist together unmixed. The Saxon 
could live without the Norman, but the Norman depended upon 
the Saxon for his very victuals. must converse with him and 
was obliged learn Saxon for the purpose. So, while 
only the nobility spoke the French, all classes learned the Saxon, 
into which many French terms gradually found their way. 

Many dialects were spoken. the southern parts were 
mixed most with the French, and those the northern with the 
Danish. was the Midland dialect, the purest all, that became 
the King’s was about 1300, the 
revival learning after the dark ages, and from has developed, 
changes, additions and growths, our modern English, which 
Chaucer may fairly called the father. the result the 
Norman conquest was not destroy the Anglo-Saxon, nor 
supersede that had replaced the Celtie: but graft upon 
goodly number French and Latin words. 

The peculiar formation our language introduced many words 
from both the French and the Saxon with nearly quite the same 
original meaning, still possessing the characteristies each lan- 
guage, and indicating the aristocracy the one people and the 
simplicity the other. every case the Saxon term the sim- 
pler and more often used, while the French the finer and shows 
its superiority, the relation victor and vanquished. 

Thus Ox” was Saxon term, but when fattened and killed for 
the Norman, him boeuf,” literally the same 
nally, the Saxon having better name for the when killed, 

adopted boeuf, and has come down beef. herded his 
and heard them called when ready for the 
Norman’s was good French for swine, either living 
dead; but the Saxon only heard the latter sense and 
used it. has come down pork. the same way Saxon 
“sheep” was French mouton,” and has come down into English 
mutton, and, Wamba the jester charming story 
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Ivanhoe says, “In the like manner ‘Mynheer calf’ becomes 
Monsieur This gives the origin our veal. 

had travelled there should have seen the humble 
the Saxon, and the larger maison” the Norman, 
who master the situation lived better style than his lowly 
neighbor. when maison changed mansion and became En- 
glish, meant beautiful house, that was the sense the Saxon 
had always attached the term. 

Short words with terse direct meaning are characteristic 
Anglo-Saxon, while slight admixture French Latin im- 
mediately noticed. There the same difference existed between 
the sturdy matter-of-fact Saxons and the polished Normans. The 
Saxon sat upon his stool lay upon his Saxon, while 
the Norman reposed upon his chair reclined upon his couch 
all French. arises from well-doing Anglo-Saxon, while 
attends virtue expresses the same idea Latin terms. 

noticeable, all these instances when word has come 
down from each language meaning the same originally, that 
the French has taken added meaning, but the Saxon the one 
most often used. Thus mansion now means more than 
means house that both large and beautiful, but use house 
more often than mansion; and while mutton means more than 
sheep, use fewer times our language from day day. 
Even when the French term means more than the Saxon, 
prefer the for use lie rather than recline, and bed more 
common than couch. 

Less than one-third the words our dictionaries are Anglo- 
Saxon, yet these are the words common use nine-tenths the 
language our common people, and almost much our best 
writers Anglo-Saxon. The structure the sentence and the 
idioms are the same, and could still have language all else 
were taken away. The great bulk our language other than 
Anglo-Saxon course French and Latin, both being added rap- 
idly after the revival learning. 

have borrowed many terms from the Greek, especially 
classic and scientific. The Arabic has furnished many classical 
and mathematical terms, both sciences came from the Arabs, 
and borrowed their terms when learned their science. 
get many words from nations whose products import, importing 
the name well the article, —thus tea Chinese word, and 
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Turkish. Nearly all these additions are since the time 
our story. 

Upon the whole, the story our language possesses romantic 
interest. the union the languages peculiar peoples 
—the quick-witted Celts, the bold Saxons, the reckless Norsemen, 
and the polished French. constantly meeting with changes 
and receiving additions, and presents one the most fascinating 
themes for study. 


WHAT THE PUPILS READ? 


VISITOR called school about sixty boys recently, and 
learned the following facts their reading 

the last book you have read?” 

reply one boy answered, don’t remember,” and another 
said, haven’t read any lately,” and another, “Can’t tell.” 
But the other hand, twenty-seven had been engaged upon 
works history and biography, including: Life and Times 
Benjamin Franklin, Life Prescott, Higginson’s History the 
United States, Irving’s Washington, Life Cicero, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Xerxes, Alexander, Ferdinand and Isabella. Three boys. 
were reading Dickens’ Child’s History England, and one was 
diligently reading Bancroft’s ten-volume history the United 
States. Three volumes Macaulay’s Essays were mastered 
one boy. Jules Verne and Oliver Optic had one reader each; 
had Shakespeare, and Bulwer, and Defoe, and Bunyan. Other 
books read were What Career? Avis; Marble Faun; Tattered 
Tom; History Propellors; Management Horses; Seven 
Oaks; Miss Muhlbach’s Empress Josephine Ways the World; 
Half Hour Natural Science Series; Pilgrim’s Progress Quentin 
Durward; American Explorers; Little Men; Speke’s Sources 
the Nile; Wide, Wide World; Waverly, and Fortunes Nigel. 

certain popular works, was ascertained that out the 
boys the above mentioned school the reading statistics are 
follows: Robinson Crusoe, 52; Tom’s Cabin, 46; Swiss 
Family Robinson, Ragged Dick, 36; Arabian Nights, 34; 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 28; Jack Harkaway, 
27; School Days Rugby, 25; Helen’s Babies, and Gulliver’s 
Travels, each. And the list goes decreasing, Tom Brown 
Oxford having 17, and Innocent’s Abroad, 11. 

Who will give similar statistics 
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EDITORIAL. 


papers and forming the Ameri- 

can Supplement” late number the Nineteenth Century,” 
include contributions from representative educators from all parts the 
country, and form instructive and valuable comment impor- 
tant phase the educational list contributors includes 
Ex-President McCosh Princeton, Presidents Adams Cornell, An- 
gell Michigan, Carter Williams, Eaton Marietta, Gilman 
Johns Hopkins, Magill Swarthmore, Pepper Colby, Rhoades 
Bryn Mawr, and Sharpless Haverford; Chancellors John Hall 
the University the City New York, and Sims Syracuse; Pro- 
fessors Wm. Burnham, Albert Cook the University Califor- 
nia, Wm. Harris Concord, Hunt Princeton, Robert 
Rogers Haverford, Thompson the University Pennsyl- 
vania, and Hamilton Mabie, Esq., and Barr Ferree, Esq., New 
York. 

will once noticed that this symposium made almost 
exclusively college presidents. The dicussion the college ques- 
tion. Teachers high and grammar schools should not deceived 
supposing that the principles here laid down apply any great 
extent their work. President Angell, Michigan University, puts 
this clear light his closing paragraph, when While 
children, who are too young appreciate the value learning and 
mental discipline for their own sake, may properly allured the 
path study artificial attractions, yet when these children are ma- 
ture enough know the worth learning and mental discipline, 
should make our appeal simply their appreciation the value and 
charms knowledge and culture. Our system ofeducating them should 
also such encourage them prize the results daily, steady, 
well-balanced work rather than the results brilliant spurt,’ 
assiduous 

Here lies important truth. Teachers experience and wisdom 
know full well that children are not mature adults that their reason- 
ing faculties generally govern their conduct even less than the case 
with adults —that not always possible appeal successfully the 
highest motives, but clearly necessary appeal the highest mo- 
tives which will produce successful results. Hence, tests, written exer- 
cises, stated reviews, formal and informal examinations are more less 
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needful. Results are what are all after. Let every teacher there- 
fore see that success attained, and wisely adapt means ends 
not fail the grand result, which must never forgotten the 
building manhood and womanhood, the growth the mind and 
the development high character. 


impression can scarcely resisted that good many our 
common school experts, just now, are serving their ad- 
vanced” ideas the training the infant mind manner altogether 
too elaborate and for practical application the every-day 
work the common school. Under cover natural interest the 
study child-nature, are flooded with mass less valua- 
ble speculation psychology,” biology,” now and then help- 
ful the teacher, but, often, the emission materialistic speculation 
whose logical outcome the emptying child-life everything that 
not the line physiology, and which that 
superintendent the Northwest questions, the minute instruction con- 
cerning acoholic drinks, now the fashion, will not, the whole, 
turn out more drunkards from the schools than the old-time system 
keeping children wholesome ignorance the shady side 
like manner, the average child, brought under the observation glass 
our many-sided and all-round conception educational development, 
fair way confused and muddled that emerges into his 
teens,” knowing nothing any value, though punctured the cam- 
bric needle every art and science. possible sprout every 
legitimate tendency our wondrous human nature, every scholar, 


every schoolroom, even the universal Yankee nation”? not, 


after all, the true method take the child found, and few 
things, with such force and persistence will wake him the 
meaning education, arouse his desire for knowledge, and send him 
forth with this outfit into the broad university life? all people, 
educational experts are under the temptation until 
the obvious common-sense purpose common school education, 
land where the common life the most powerful college ever shut 
onthe planet, quite lost sight of. The teacher the country school, 


and seven-eighths American children are the country schools,— has 


such impossible task assigned her compass the entire spiritual, 
mental, and physical development her little and such ambi- 
tion will sure land her painful limbo confusion and failure. 


Nothing less than the working together for every American 


institution, plus the mysterious influences, human and divine, that 


environ every soul, may presume compass task great this. 


Perhaps the most serious fault, even among well-informed teachers, 
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lack grip handling aclass. great deal enlightened instruc- 
tion, given according good methods, goes for nothing, because the 
teacher has personal power holding even the one pupil hand 
steady consideration the point while the remainder 
the class drifts hopelessly all ways, and the recitation leaves 
permanent impression. Especially this failing evident large num- 
bers the young girls graduated from our higher seminaries, including 
the Normal schools. The pressure these institutions has all been 
the direction the acquirement knowledge; often pushed the 
extent that the mind the graduate left with morbid, even hysteri- 
cal craze for knowing and still knowing. Meanwhile, the whole execu- 
tive side womanhood has been left uncared for; indeed, too often, 
studiously suppressed, from well-mannered apprehension 
calamity strong-mindedness.” Such woman, the classroom 
before crowd average children, has simply the effect series 
beautiful pictures upon moving screen, dissolving views the 
various topics study. The child looks on, amused, perhaps inspired 
for the time, but never feels the strong hand personal power laid 
upon him, compelling him face even the multiplication table, and 
force give its secret his obstinate demand. Hence that 
many half-educated, powerful man, schoolroom, does more for 
the pupil than the most accomplished graduate the university. Only 
power begets power; and our elaborate schemes instruction must 
take new reef” inthis direction, disappointment the prac- 
tical working every-day school life. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. The follow- 


ing note was received this office few days ago 


Worcester, April 1889. 

Dear Sir:—A friend mine urging attend summer 

Yours truly, 
PARTRIDGE. 

Until within few years the writer this had never attended 
visited summer school. For several summers past has devoted 
five weeks summer school work and has seen several the best, 
most efficient and most popular schools. feels, therefore, prepared 
say from his personal observations and often repeated expressions 
teachers attendance that these institutions are the greatest impor- 
tance teachers all school teachers, grammar 
school teachers, high school teachers, and professors colleges have 
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spoken the highest terms the advantages they have derived from 
these few weeks which they have divided the time between special 
work this sort and recreation. 

The teachers the are employed, and come contact 
with them inspiration. 

The best methods teaching are unfolded, and these cannot fail 
great service teacher whatever grade. 

Special lines study are pursued, and the sharp, well-disciplined 
mind teacher devoted for three five weeks special work with 
special object view will produce large results three five 
months study the ordinary learner. Then, this the best way 
resting. most persons rusting not resting. Some healthy, light 
work agreeable lines, dividing the time with real recreation, such 
can found the places where these schools are held, will inevitably 
return the tired teacher the work school refreshed, invigorated, 
and improved every confidently believed that the summer 
school has come stay and that the survival the fittest will 
found great gain them for the teaching profession. 


average boy evolved manhood through painful experi- 

ence children’s diseases, measles, mumps, chicken-pox, 

say nothing the more dangerous maladies that beset his upward path- 

way. the children born our great cities per- 

ish before the age five, and, although our foreign-born people are more 

prolific the start, yet the native Anglo-Saxon stock holds its own 
the superior tenacity life the long run. 

Somewhat after the same law evolution, school system makes 
its way success through gauntlet enemies, and only after years 
stubborn conflict can said have established itself permanent 
fact the best orderedcommunity. Indeed, doubtful any human 
institution encounters foes numerous and the American 
system free common schools. The family only compelled deal 
The church 
divides into classes. Politics run partisan lines, and government 


with houseful, and the outlying realm 


itself rarely intrudes beyond the outward life. But the people’s com- 
mon school undertakes deal with children all sorts and conditions, 
that undefined realm knowing, doing, and being, involved 
worthy manhood and womanhood, and good American citizenship. 
First comes the theological malady which, until the last half cen- 
tury, has made the education the whole people impossibility 
every Christian land. Even today, and America, hierarchy 
demands special recognition from the state, and apparently prefers 
wide-spread ignorance what calls godless education.” Next 
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comes the social disease, all its varied forms demanding separation 
school lines race, caste, nationality, and wealth interfering 
with the authorities the choice teachers, the discipline and 
ment the entire school-life. Then comes the economic disease and 
the school starved into leanness every mouthful nourishment fought 
over with the desperation battle for life. And now the political 
epidemic breaks out and the schools figure the annex the caucus, 
And when all these more violent and vulgar assaults are outlived, the 
school system enters upon another phase and badgered 
sion complaints peculiar cultivated philosopher 

denies the right the state educate all. Another demands sys- 

tem elaborate that not one thousand can than 

become involved its labyrinth. Another insists the high literary 

tests, while his opponent would deny all but the chosen few anything 

beyond the most meager knowledge the elements. Then comes 

the industrial craze, which would turn every schoolroom into work- 

shop and make every boy and girl skilled worker, fourteen. 

That our American school system has pushed through this formidable 
experience and done much has grand tribute the obsti- 
nate common sense the people. The end not one 
these educational epidemics liable while new and mys- 
terious distempers start appall the very elect. Eternal vigilance 
was never emphatically the watchword American educational life 
today. 

hour was recently spent, feared not with success, try- 
ing explain group accomplished graduates some our 
most celebrated New England colleges for women, the word method 
teaching children read primary school. Just what the disability 
which makes the entire process the natural method instruction 
puzzle the university graduate one the mysteries the higher 
education. evidently one the great mistakes the period that 
our new colleges for women have repeated the chronic failure the old- 
time college this respect, and are filling the country with accomplished 
girl-graduates whose ignorance the science pedagogy only par- 
alleled their serene confidence their own capacity teach school 
any every position. The crying need the day genuine and 
thorough course didactics every American college and university, 
nowhere much needed these new colleges which are attempting 
much for the higher instruction American girls. 


American Institute Instruction will hold its sixtieth annual 
large and unusually attractive meeting. Papers and discussions 
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the most important educational topics will engage the attention the 
most distinguished educators the country. may men- 
tioned President Bartlett Dartmouth College, Dr. William Har- 
ris, Senator Blair, Hon. Stockwell, Dr. James MacAlister, 
Prof. Andrews Cornell, Hon. Patterson, and many 
others. Readings that prince elocutionists, Prof. Church- 
ill. The railroads will give reduced rates from all points. The hotels 
have offered very low rates with the best accommodations. The 
side trips present the most attractive excursions. 


HILE chronic croakers various kinds are filling the land with 

their denunciations the common school system, moral 
disorganizer, the Chief Inspector the New York City police declares 
that the common schools are rapidly educating the turbulent classes 
that city into order, respect for law, and growing reluctance violent 
methods impressing public opinion and securing reforms the labor 
organizations. About the most disreputable business now carried 
this country the concerted these croakers against the com- 
mon schools moral failure. these men would look carefully over 
the country, they would discover that the public schools every Ameri- 
can city have done more train several millions American children 
humble birth good citizenship and orderly living, than all other 
influences put together. present the majority intelligent people 
receive these declarations the vaporings theological partisans and 
the loud complaints politicians after defeat election. 


the foremost superintendents New England showing 

his good sense joining with his teachers taking special 
lessons manual training, order more fully comprehend the sys- 
tem and better able discuss its merits, defects. That super- 
intendent will have the respect his teachers whenever speaks 
the subject, makes suggestions for them follow. Can not his 
example followed with profit others? 
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SCHOOL RANK EVIDENCE MENTAL 
CAPACITY. 


question whether there difference between the mind man 

and that woman, and so, what the nature and extent 

that difference, one which has been frequently discussed without 

being brought much nearer settlement. Probably the political, 

industrial, and social aspects this question oftenest attract attention, 

but has bearing education also which should not 

For girls’ minds are just like boys’ minds, then the kind mental 

training that best for one sex best for the other; but there 

difference, then the mental training girls should diverge from that 
boys far and such direction conform this difference. 

the March number was article entitled The 
Relative Mental Capacity the Sexes,” Cyrene MacDonald, the 
object which thus stated the writer: propose show that, 
not only the least shown her school equal 
mentally the male, but that she much superior that the figures 
present may astonish those who She attempts show this 
take the writer woman, partly from the middle name, and 
partly from the style the article) comparison the marks for 
recitations and examinations received boys and girls the same 
classes. She convinced the marks the grammar school chil- 
dren that the earliest age the female mind shows its superiority 
the acquirement knowledge,” and those the high school pupils 
that this superiority increases marked degree with 
the six grammar school classes together the general average the girls 
80.5 per that the boys 79.5, showing diflerence one 
per cent. favor the girls. This one percent. does indicate any 
very alarming inferiority the part the boys. all the schools 
have known, pupil teacher, difference one per cent. between 
two pupils would regarded showing only trifling superiority 
one over the other, and the same would true between two classes, 
between boys and fear that these figures will fail aston- 
ish those who The writer includes the average ages the boys 
and girls her tables, much satisfaction, though makes 
use them. These figures show that every class are compared 
with girls six months older, that is, the boys group form the 
younger part the class. generally acknowledged that when 
young pupils keep along the same class with older ones, the younger 
pupils are naturally the smarter. Certainly year 
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age ought taken outweighing difference one per cent. 
rank. 

the high school the general average the girls nearly four per 
cent. above that the boys. Probably there was some condition more 
favorable the girls the high school than the grammar school, 
either the character the studies, the system marking, 
something else. this probable, that the first class the 
grammar school the difference between the boys and girls three-tenths 
one per cent. while the lowest class the high school, the differ- 
ence jumps 4.1 per cent. There such jump between any two 
classes the grammar the high school, and there natural 
reason why there should one passing from one school the other, 
for the pupils the lowest class the high school are simply one year 
older than when they were the first class the sur- 
prising jump the only evidence support the assertion that the 
superiority the girls marked degree with age.” 
fact, the 4.1 per cent. the junior year reduced 3.7 the 
middle, and 3.3 the senior, which seems rather indicate the 
opposite. the high school, too, the boys average six months younger 
than the girls. 

But get slightly higher marks than boys school, what 
does signify? the article before assumed signify that 
the girls have superior mental capacity, but really the teacher mark- 
ing recitations and examinations not marking the pupils’ ability 
learn, but their ability recite, that is, their capacity for putting what 
they have learned into words. Moreover, what boys learn does not 
always indicate how much they learn. Girls are more dutiful than 
boys; they are not prone neglect their lessons for play; they are 
more stimulated rivalry for rank, and mortification low place 
the class. The writer does not state whether marks for conduct are 
combined with those for studies her figures, they are many 
schools, but will assume that they are not. School marks are 
many influences that their indications are exceedingly 
ambiguous, which makes them almost valueless psychological test. 

After presenting this evidence the mental capacity woman 
youth, the writer asks, she much superior school life, why 
should she not be, least, equal the more mature and active com- 
petition the The school rank gives little indication 
what success the individual will capable mature life, for the 
former depends chiefly memory, while the latter brings other facul- 
ties the capacity for assimilating and using knowledge, 
not merely for acquiring it, which demanded doing the world’s 
work. How often have the precocious youths who gained the highest 
marks school failed make visible mark the world 
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reason why mature appear advantage 
than boys with reference the other sex that girls their teens 
develop much faster than boys, and the age when they leave school 
have attained their maturity. They then cease advance, but boys 
the same age are notoriously immature, and continue develop for sev- 
eral years more. 

The writer thinks that her showing regard school rank aston- 
ishing when consider the immense advantages given the male 
for centuries,” implying that their different environments have 
caused the sexes diverge form two intellectual 
she had more than smattering knowledge evolution, she would 
aware that this could not occur, for female children inherit mental 
qualities from their fathers well from their mothers, and thus 
become sharers the immense advantages given the 
there female type mind, just there female type skele- 
ton, and other female physical peculiarities, such absence 
Every one with even elementary knowledge psychology knows 
that the mind not single faculty, but consists number facul- 
ties commonly classified the three chief divisions, emotions, intellect, 
and will. Hence comparing the mental capacity one person asa 
whole with that another can give only the roughest estimate the 
relative worth the two. The variety which notice the minds 
those around arises from variations the strength their several 
faculties. The science mind has not yet advanced far enough give 
exact methods measuring faculties, still has shown beyond the 
possibility doubt that while certain faculties are stronger man than 
woman, others are stronger woman than follows that 
the mind man more adapted some kinds activity than that 
woman, and vice versa. Hence absurd say that man has bet- 
ter mind than without adding what better would 
like saying that water better than air, which true with regard 
some purposes, and false with regard others. 

idle for women claim that they can equal men the lines 
which men are specially adapted, and plead that only artificial obsta- 
cles prevent them. Men show their fitness for certain career over- 
coming such obstacles. would far more dignified position for 
woman take, cease measuring herself man’s standard main- 
tain that while there are some things which man can better than she 
can, there are others which she can better than he, and that her 
mental qualities while not the same yet are valuable the world 
and then set about developing her mind its own proper direc- 
tion the highest possible degree. 
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THE NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN, A., 1889. 


ORE than quarter century ago people from this section 
the country made visit Nashville, with guns and ammuni- 
tion and all the circumstance war. They left traces their occu- 
pancy around the city earthworks and devastated fields and forests, 
and ruined houses and shattered health women and children. 

Some those men came back with laurels their brows; others 
found graves beneath those sunny skies. And now nature has restored 
the beauty the foliage drapes the spots made desolate war, 
and time has mercifully assuaged the bitterness strife. The pain 
suffering and loss have gradually yielded the generous impulses 
our nature, and where once there was hatred and mistrust, kindly feel- 
ing and rivalry benevolent work are now the place 
the thorn and the thistle, the vine and the and for the laurel, 
symbol bloody strife, the olive branch, emblem brotherhood and 
peace. 

Education well advanced Nashville. The public schools are 
the high school equal that any city; the grammar 
schools are inferior none. The colored schools are well equipped 
and well conducted the white schools the people Nashville are 
alive the necessity educating the whole people, irrespective color 
previous condition, much any city. The higher education 
amply provided for. Vanderbilt University ranks with the best the 
land, both its equipment and its students. normal school has 
advanced course better instructors than the Peabody Normal 
College. 

The College for Young Women ranks with the best seminaries the 
country, and not alone that The Fisk University and two 
others provide higher education for the colored people. anybody 
goes Nashville expecting find educational desert will much 
like the Englishman visiting America half century 
back, expects find inferior civilization Tennessee, will 
delightfully disappointed. has not been California will learn 
for the first time what genuine hospitality and was San 
Francisco last summer will see that there more than one way 
doing the same thing. the homes, where shall meet the people 


their native heath; the hotels and public places, where citizens 
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congregate the streets and the places amusement, the groves 
and the pleasure resorts, everywhere the teachers the country from 
the east and the west, from the north and the south, will meet witha 
cordiality welcome that will captivate their hearts; and the asso- 
ciation with each other, bond friendship will grow, stronger bind 
the sections than any federal laws. place where the 
has met, except San Francisco, has great outlay been made the 
inhabitants entertain the teachers the country, and nowhere else 
the growing influence this class workers upon the future our 
country more fully recognized than Nashville. 

And the city itself gem. Nestled among cordon hills, 
wooded, surmounted with noble institutions and elegant residences, 
covered with verdant fields, the city, built upon undulating sur- 
face, has many noble buildings, fine residences, and substantial business 
houses. And from the porticoes and terraces the capitol, itself 
imposing specimen Grecian architecture, there view the city 
and the surrounding country which extremely distant 
hills are bathed mellow radiance that softens the outline and imparts 
that indescribable charm which painters seek vain 
river winds noiselessly below, and the breeze upon this eminence brings 
the ear the hum busy little this building the educational 
exhibit will held, and perhaps some the department meetings will 
there. The General Association will meet fine theater called 
the Vendome, and convenient places will accommodate the meetings 
other departments the afternoons. intention before long 
say few words your readers about the program for the Nashville 
meetings, and something about the ways going there, and the scenery 
the way, and the excursions planned for the members the 

President for 1889. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Academy Moral and Political Science similar its purposes 
the American Economic Association. province was happily defined 
the president his address the occasion the last annual meet- 
ing. classes institutions,” said Monsieur Gréard, live 
more less the past and upon the past. The contemporaneous 
social state the principal object and matter our investigations. The 
speculations, philosophical and moral, the sentiments, the interests 
the midst which the modern world being developed 
formed are the subjects our study.” 

This characterization was borne out the subjects that had been 
assigned for the prize essays. Among these were: The Results Pro- 
The Permanence Economic Laws Antiquity The Exposi- 
tion the Origin, the Formation, and the Development 1789 
the Public Debt France; The Homes Workmen considered 
respect their bearing upon the Spirit the Family. These subjects 
were treated with that union the practical and the ideal which seems 
the special gift the French savant. Nineteen prizes were dis- 
tributed, which two are provided the state and the remainder 
private donations. 


MONOGRAPHS FOR THE CENTENNIAL. 
preparation for the Exposition French government will 
publish series Monographs, sixty-three all, upon Education. 
The list includes: Legislation and Regulations from 1878 1888; 
History the Progress Pedagogic Ideas, Henri Marion; Sum- 
marized Review the Development Public Primary Instruction 
each Department; Monographs Education the Leading Cities 
The History the Superior Council Education; The History 
Private School Libraries, and School Hygiene. titles 


will suffice show the great range subjects contemplated. 


article published Just’s Annuaire Enseignement Pri- 
maire,” for 1889, Monsieur Buisson has traced the progress Primary 
Education France from chapters history afford 
more striking illustration the innate force ideas. 


. . . . 
law 1881, which made primary instruction gratuitous, and 
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that 1882, which made obligatory and non-clerical, are the final 
outcome that noble clause the constitution 1789 which pro- 
claimed the necessity creating and organizing system public 
instruction common all citizens and gratuitous regards the instruc- 
tion which essential for all 

The law October 30, 1886, advanced step farther, and prohib- 
iting the employment other than lay teachers, completed the separa- 
tion the new order things from the old. 

There remains,” says Monsieur Buisson, but single part yet 
achieved this legislative monument. That law which shall 
give the teachers salaries commensurate with their duties. she 
has discharged this debt, the last and not the least sacred, the French 
republic, will have made behalf popular instruction effort such 
perhaps can equalled only that the great American Repub- 

Monsieur Buisson notes that important step respect the ame- 
lioration the condition primary teachers was taken 1875 the 
passage law which divided the teachers into four categories and 


fixed the minimum salaries $174, $193, $212, and $231, respect- 
ively. 

measure progress made during the century under review, 
Monsieur Buisson notes that the state budget for the service primary 
education has risen from $9,650 $18,914,000. 

The total estimate state and communal appropriations for the sup- 


port popular education amounts $38,754,400. 


Mons. Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac, editor-in-chief the Revue 
Internationale Enseignement,” inaugurated January the pres- 
ent year the School Political Science, Paris, course education 
France and foreign countries. The course exceedingly com- 
prehensive, embracing the history, philosophy, and practice educa- 
tion. 


vs. The contest between church with 
respect the conduct education, manifests itself with more less 
intensity all European effort has recently been made 
the Prussian landtag secure for the clergy the control the reli- 
gious instruction given the schools. The effort 
resisted. Doctor Von Gossler, Minister Public Instruction, who 
contended that the present regulations offer sufficient guarantees the 
Catholics, and the new proposition was unconstitutional. Upon the 
decision has just been rendered which will become precedent for the 
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interpretation the federal constitution all similar cases. Lich- 
tensteig, the canton Saint Gall, two elementary schools, one Catho- 
lic, the other Protestant, were maintained. 1886 the Commune, 
135 against decided unite the two schools. The Catho- 
lics protested and appealed the cantonal government. this 
endeavor they carried the case before the federal tribunal, where again 
they met with adverse decision. Determined try all sources 
authority they then appealed the federal chambers. After prolonged 
discussion the lower chamber rejected the appeal. The decision the 
upper chamber has not yet been rendered. 

recent order the Minister Public Instruction, Russia, the 
public schools Odessa, aided the municipality and the 
council, have been placed under the charge the provin- 
cial council has petitioned the Czar for modification this order. 


SCOTLAND. 


University The attendance upon the University Edin- 
burgh during the last year reported have been 3,532, distributed 
follows: Faculty Arts, 1,008; Law, and Medi- 
cine, 1.942. 

technical laboratory for special instruction dyeing and bleaching 
has just been opened connection with University College, Dundee. 


The Royal Society Edinburgh, which entered upon 
the second century its existence has borne important 
part the development and encouragement science. its 
proceedings from has recently been published. This includes 
the address the chairman the annual meeting 1886, which 
attention called the fact that with respect Scotland, the only 
government grant for scientific purposes aid learned societies 
£300 paid annually the Royal Society, which repaid depart- 
ment the government the form One might well ask,” 
says the chairman, what Scotland has done that her learned societies 
and scientific men should treated niggardly compared with 
those England and cannot because she does scien- 
tific work. question any country the world, taking into 
consideration its size, can show better record scientific work, 
more excellent volume scientific literature than Scotland, during the 
past ten twenty years.” 

TUNIS. 

Primary —According the official statement prepared 
for the Educational Exposition held Tunis April and May, 1888, 
the Regency had that time forty-seven public schools classified 
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follows: Fifteen schools for girls; twenty-six for boys; six for both 
sexes. the entire number, thirty were secular foundations, and 
enteen religious. The number pupils enrolled the public schools 
was 4,551, whom 1,814 were girls, and 3,037 boys. They were 
under the direction 214 teachers. 

There were also nine private schools, attended 2,450 pupils, 
whom 1,398 were boys, and 1,052 girls. This gives 7,301 the total 
pupils following course instruction French. 


NOTES FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


has been considerable stir our educational world late. 
The teachers the primary schools have just held their annual 
conference the capital the colony, and this letter will confine 


myself its doings and results, reserving account the meeting 
the secondary teachers for another occasion. 

just six years ago since the primary teachers this colony held 
their first yearly meeting delegates Wellington. that occasion 
there were but six representatives present. the gathering held this 
month there were least six times that number and the delegates came 
from nearly every part the may that 
the annual meeting these delegates takes place different city each 
year, and the round the cities just completed. The president this 
year was head master one the Wellington schools, and his ad- 
dress was remarkable for its high tone and for its grasp the great 
principles education, which urged should understood every 


teacher the land. assist realizing this high ideal the president 


suggested the appointment the Department two specialists who 
should peripatetic teachers psychology its bearing education. 
have yet chair education established any one our 
university colleges, this suggestion ought meet with favor. 

When the council got work there was animated discussion 
the question teaching temperance our schools. The subject not 
laid down our code syllabus instruction, but the department has 


allowed Dr. Richardson’s Temperance Lesson Book and First Lessons 
Temperance placed the list permissible reading-books, 
and some the Boards the colony have prescribed its use theit 
particular districts. Some teachers argued that the introduction the 
book was inconsistent with the spirit the education act, 
asserted that the book was unfit for its purpose. was ultimately 
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agreed ask the Minister Education remove the list books, 
many members, however, avowing their sympathy with the temperance 
cause, and all either tacitly openly declaring their anxiety that the 
great virtue self-control should every way possible enforced 
upon the scholars the most interesting debate took place 
the subject technical education, one speaker distinguishing very 
clearly the various phases this pressingly important large 
majority felt that the secondary school and the night continuance 
school were the places which this phase education could most 
successfully prosecuted. Several teachers related their experience 
carpentry classes connection with the schools, but after school hours. 
Very few seemed realize what see largely done America, 
that much can done during school hours give deftness hand and 
bias towards manual work. This clearly can done because many 
your teachers are doing it, and trust the time not far distant when 
the teachers this colony will rise your high level. Our country 
just the one where manual training most wanted, for our land good 
and our minerals are both varied and plentiful. There one way 
which impetus will given this matter hand-training. While 
the council declined ask the Minister Education give pound for 
pound establish and maintain schools design, the Minister himself 
subsequent interview actually promised his utmost secure 
this result. purposes bringing bill into Parliament for this pur- 
pose, and the proposal pretty sure entertained and acted upon. 
This one step advance towards most desirable reform our ed- 
ucational work. 

The teachers the colony, represented the action their dele- 
gates, have now made step forward towards centralization. pres- 
ent the Boards, thirteen number, have the appointment and control 
our inspectors. some cases there but one inspector others 
two, and three cases three inspectors under each Board. course 
the little sets under each Board work concert, but there never any 
conference the inspectors whole. system now working 
badly that the teachers have resolved ask the Minister Educa- 
tion place all these inspectors under the Department. doing 
felt that greater uniformity action will secured. present 
both the code and regulations are interpreted in- 
spector follows his own sweet will. was absolute unanimity 
wishing for change, and the proposal meets the views the Minis- 
ter Education may expect see carried out distant date. 


interesting feature the late meeting was the appointment 
committee wait the Minister Education before whom the most 
important points the business could once brought. This was 
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accordingly done and with most satisfactory results. 
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The Minister 


once said that the wishes the council placing the inspectors un. 


der central control, drawing being made c/ass instead pass 


subject, and the enlargement areas which committees are 


now elected should receive his full sanction, and would best 


efforts get these matters made the law the land. 


The Educational Institute New Zealand now assured 


and its influence both over the Department and the public large can 


hardly overestimated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY CURRENT PERIODICAL 
UPON EDUC. 


ERATURE 


The following bibliography current periodical literature 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. 


odicals not nominally educational are 


mentioned. 


THOMAS 


LIT- 


includes articles upon 
Only articles from peri- 
Articles special importance 


teachers will, as a rule, be mentioned in notes. 


Agesilous. Thomas 
Chautauquan, April. 
Agnosticism: 


Seymour. 


Pro- 


fessor Huxley. Nineteenth Century, 
April. 

Agnosticism. Agnosti- 


Review, April. 
Agnosticism, Professor Huxley and. 


North American Re- 
view, April. 
Agriculture. 


Department desirable?” Rowland 
Prothero. Nineteenth Century, April. 
America’s New President Why and 
How was Elected. George Brooks. 
Westminster Review, 

Art, Ethics of. 
Forum, 

Assassination, Before the. Harriet 
Waters Preston. April. 

glimpse Cicero’s life. 

Australia, Religion and Morals in. 

Dale. Contemporary Review, 
April. 

Bacon. Did Ben Jonson Write Ba- 
con’s Works? Alfred Waites. Shakes- 
peariana, April. 

Bible. University the. 
John Daish. Century, April. 

open 


Lilly. 


Books. Second Shelf Old 
April. 

Books, Noticeable Books. 
Gladstone, al. Nineteenth Century, 
April. 


The Possible. Hale. 
Lend Hand, April. 

Brain, The 
Mind, April. 


Brain-Power 


Plants, 
National Review, April. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. 
don (Juarte rly Revie w, Apr il. 

Mrs. Browning. 

American 
Westminster Review, April. 

Butfon Darwin. Lannes- 
san. Revue March 30. 

Capital. Positive Theory 
James Bonar. Quarterly 
Journal April. 

extended review Professor 
book the same ti- 
tle. 

Chemical Elements, The. 
Cooke. Science Monthly, Apr. 

Chess, Praise of. Robert Shind- 
Magazine, April. 

Children, Week-Day Religious In- 
struction of: Experiment. Frank 
Foxcroft. Andover Review, April. 

Chinese. Chinesé Must Stay. 
Yan Phou Lee. North American Re- 
view, April. 

Christianity 


Lon- 


and the 


System. Edward Freeman. Con 
temporary Review, April. 
Christianity versus Socialism. 


Lyman Abbott. North American 


view, April. 
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Cities, The Work of. Seth Low. 
Lend Hand, April. 

Classiker. Der neueste Sturmlauf 
gegen die heidnischen Classiker und 
gegen die humanistische Bildung iiber- 
haubt. Dr. Jos. 
isches Jahrbiich, 

Competition, Selfishness in. 
Review, April. 

Constitutional 
Century of. John Bach 
Century, April. 

interesting and valuable account 
the various amend our 
federal constitution. 

Savings and Asso- 
ciations. Seymour Dexter. Quarterly 
Journal Economics, April. 

Copyright, Pleas for. George Ha- 
ven Putnam. North American Review, 
April. 

Dingelstedt, 
seinem Nachlass. Julius Rodenberg. 
Deutsche Rundschau, April. 

Dog-Superstition, Great. 
April. 

Louis Richard. 

the same title. 

English Pronunciation. Robert Me- 
Lean Cumnock. Chautauquan, April. 

Contains excellent suggestions. 

Erkennen, Der zum object- 
Rudolf Seydel. Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie, 

Etat Moderne, ses 
assurances. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Re- 
vue des Mondes. April 

Ethies and Religion. Seeley. 
Fortnightly Review, April. 

Femme aux Etats-Unis, La. 
Varigny. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 15. 

Field-Names, The Study of. 
Addy. Macmillan’s, April. 

France, reconstruction la, 
1800. Revue des Deux Mondes, 

French Novels, Some Sound. Mad- 
ame Blaze Bury. National Review, 
April. 

Geisteskranken einst und jetzt, Die. 
Ludwig Meyer. Deutsche Rundschau, 
April. 

Génie, Le, les metamorphoses 


Mac- 


folie. Colonna Istria. 
Philosophique, April. 

Government, People in. 
Merwin. Atlantic, April. 

Greek Art. Clarence 


tauquan, April. 
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Greece, Gossip about. VII. J.P. 
April. 

Green, Thomas Hill, The Philoso- 
phy of. John Dewey. Andover 
Review, April. 

Hallucinations, Des, suggérées 
état veille. (Suite fin.) 
Yong. Revue Hypnotisme, April. 

Hobbes, Ferdinand 
nies. Deutsche Rundschau, April. 

Hunt, Leigh. George Saintsbury. 
April. 

Insane, The Care the. 
April. 

Struggle. The American Strug- 
gle the last Century, and the Irish 
struggle Today: Comparison. 
Westminster Review, April. 

suggestive comparison. 

Istruzione secondaria 
Collegio Eton. Nuova 
Antologia, March 

Japan, High Schools and Colleges 
in. Eby. Our Day, April. 

Japan Constitutionnel, Le. Auguste 
Moireau. Revue Bleue, March 30. 

account new constitu- 
tion. 

certain Passages in. 
Philip Wicksteed. Quarterly Jour- 
nal Economics, April. 

Josephine’s Garden, In. 


War- 


Gail 
North American Review, April. 


The. James Bixby. 
Unitarian April. 
account the great Finland 


epic recently translated Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Kant. Note critique sur primauté 
Revue Philosophique, April. 


Kant. Seydelschen Auf- 
synthetische Urteile 


schrift fiir Philosophie, 

Keller, Helen. Mrs. Bernard Whit- 
man. Lend Hand, April. 

interesting account this 
child. 

Lamennais esthét- 
Paul Janet. Revue des 
Mondes, March 15. 

Law School the University 
Pennsylvania, The. Stuart Patter- 
son. The Green Bag, March. 

Macbeth, Considered Celt. 
Review, 
April. 

Married Women: Historical 
Minton-Senhouse. 
Westminster Review, April. 
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Martial, der Epigrammen- 
dichter. Hiibner. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, April. 

Mental Association investigated 
Experiment. Cattell, al. 
Mind, April. 

Gives the results long series 
experiments. 

Mind. Derivative Origin the 
Human Mind. G.J.Romanes. Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, April. 

From the author’s recent book 
Mental Evolution Man.” 

Morals. Shall the Common Schools 
teach Common Morals? Joseph Cook. 
Our Day, April. 

Munroe Doctrine, The Scope the. 
Bunts. Forum, April. 


Musset, Alfred de. 
Houssaye. Fortnightly Review, April. 
Daniel, few more 
Words on. Sir Wm. 


teenth Century, April. 

Oekonomische Situation, Die, und 
die Dr. William 
Scharbing. 

Orthello, The Genesis of. Schiitz 
Wilson. Magazine, April. 

Der. Dr. Carl 
Prel. Sphinx, April. 

Photographie, 
Radau. 
Deux Mondes, April 

Physician, The Family. 
Smith. April. 

Plants Witcheraft. Thisel- 
ton Dyer. Popular Science Monthly, 
April. 

Poet. Great Poet? 
mund Gosse. April. 

Presidential Inauguration, The First. 
Charles Carleton Chautauquan, 
April. 

Prosa, Ueber die neuere deutsche. 
Riimelin. Deutsche Rundschau, 
April. 

Psychologie. psy- 
chologique actuelle. Gabriel Sarra- 
zin. Nouvelle Revue, March 15. 

Psychologie. plaisir mouve- 
ment. P.Souriau. Revue 
March 23. 

Hulme. Magazine, April. 

interesting account English 
student newspapers. 

Public Schools and Religion, The. 
Wm. Elliot Griffis. Andover 
April. 

Public Schools, Cardinal Manning 

able answer Cardinal Man- 
ning’s recent article the Forum. 


service 
Re vue de 


Andrew 


Charles Francis Adams. 
April. 
Revolution, Signs 


Dr. Wm. Barry. Forum, April. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, The Poetry 
of. Hamilton Wright 
ver Review, April. 

Savonarola. London Quarterly Re- 
view, April. 

review the recent translation 
Villari’s Savonarola. 

Scherer, 
Fortnightly Review, April. 

Scholastischen Lehrmethode, Ueber 
den Ursprung und die Entwicklung 


der. Dr. Jos. Ant. 
sophisches Jahrbuch, 
Science and Science.” 


Frederik Fernald. 

Monthly, April. 
many interesting facts. 
Science Students. Why our Science 


Popular Science 


Students Germany. Samuel 
Sheldon. Atlantic, April. 
Scottish Universities, Parliament 


and the. Westminster Review, April. 
Plumptre. Contemporary Review, Apr. 
English Kings. Wal- 
ter April. 
Sovial Economics. The Outline 
fessor Andover Review, Apr. 


Social Ills, Remedies for. Edward 
Atkinson. Forum, April. 
Sonnet America, The. Sharp. 


National Review, April. 
Special Correspondent, The First. 
Paul Sylvester. National Review, Apr. 


Spelling. Way Teach English 
Spelling. Dr. Thomas Hill. Forum, 


April. 

Spiritualism, The Psychology of. 
Monthly, April. 

interesting article. 

Student Life Paris. 
ren. April. 

Suggestion, Quelques remarques sur 
la. Auguste Forel. Revue Hypno- 
tisme, April. 

Swedenborgian View the Prob- 
lem Philosophy, Denouan. 
Mind, April. 

Tariff Question, Some 
the. Taussig. Quarterly Jour- 


War- 


April. 

Travail. réglementation trav- 
Iv. 


ail industriel 
travail des enfants des 
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Brants. Réforme White Minorities. Shall White Mi- 

March. norities Rule? Albion ‘Tourgée. 
Truth. Some Kinds Necessary Forum, April. 

Truth Mind, Apr. Woman, The Apple and the Ego of. 
Vice, Success the Suppression of. Westminster Review, April. 

John Hall and Chauncey De- Women Social Reformers. 

pew. Our Day, April. Foster. National Review, April. 
Vision mentale, La. Women’s Clubs London. Susan 

vue Philosophique, April. Hayes Ward. Chautauquan, April. 
Washington Mount Vernon after Suffrage Bill, The: 

the Revolution. Mrs. Burton Harri- The Enfrancisement 

son. Century, April. licent Garrett Faweett. Pro- 


Washington New York 1789. posed Subjection Stuart 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Century, April. Review, April. 


Washington, The of. Eduard von Hart- 
April. 

Washingtonland, Gardens: Their Uses 


Moncure Conway. Apr. and Management. Shufeldt. 
Washington’s Inauguration. John Popular Science Monthly, 
Bach April. 
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NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY AMERICA. Edited Justin Winsor. 
Librarian Harvard College. Vol. Aboriginal America. Illustrated, 
Cloth, $5.50 per volume. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Six volumes this remarkable work have already appeared. ‘This first vol- 

ume has been delayed secure certain material which seemed desirable for 

work. contains 470 large pages, and devoted wholly the 

Columbus first saw land that memorable day treats such sub- 


jects The Geographical Knowledge the Ancients Considered Relation 


Central The Civilization The Red Indian North 
America Contact with the French and 
ogy North America.” Besides these six chapters the book contains 
introduction written the Americana Libraries and Bib- 
Part Early America, and Collective Ac- 
counts the Early Voyages thereto,” also appendix the editor. 
Appended most the chapters are critical essays and editorial notes 
great value. and maps are numerous throughout the work, 
are incalculable value throwing light upon the discussions, and give much 
satisfaction the historical student. 

There has been vast amount research into the Pre-Columbus history 
America within few years past, and much light has been thrown upon the 
subject. This volume, which forms the initial number the fullest and best 
history the New World, contains the results the latest and most exhaust- 
ive research into all that relates the profound, exhaustive, 
reliable, interesting, and valuable. One more volume, the eighth, will 
plete the work. will published within two three months. 
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and for Private Reading. George Park Fisher, LL. D., 
Yale College. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman Co. 

Ancient History. Part History. III. Modern 
History. 

This excellent history series, that popular, presents the essen- 
tial facts history due order, and conformity the best and latest 
researches. points out clearly the connection events and successive 
eras with one another; relieves the dryness mere summary the inter- 
est awakened the natural unforced view gained this unity history, and 
such illustrative incidents the brevity the narrative allows wrought 
into free from sectarian partiality, and limits itself well-established 
judgments and conclusions all matters subject party contention. 
the historical maps, illustrate the text the Ancient History, have been 
engraved from drawings after Spruner, Putzger, Freeman, ete. ‘These maps 
are numerous and the utmost importance full knowledge this most 
interesting and useful study. The growing popularity this series owing 
its great worth, especially its accuracy, fairness, candor, and trustworthi- 


ness. 


must have additional textbooks botany, and present the tendency 
appears that direction, satisfaction have them good. The 
publishers certainly have done their part providing superior paper and type. 
The author think has equally well discharged his duty. ‘This second 
edition, revised and improved. illustrates one the signs the times. 
find well several recent re-issues laboratory guides dis- 
tinet statement that well proceed from the known the 
Our own faith has never been shaken this regard. easy and 
for the trained observer often difficult and unreasonable 
Hence, find our author adopting the old plans familiar Lessons 
and 

Part treats Organography, and the course from Root Seed. 

Part relates Vegetable Histology, and proceeds from simple cells 
complex tissues. this part, also, there appendix regard the 
use the microscope. 

Part treats Vegetable Physiology. 

the book criticism. But the author has the satisfaction knowing 
that any system could have adopted would red rag the critics. 
long nothing seems well established, there will this guerrilla warfare. 
must wait sometime yet for general and equitable peace. 

The illustrations seem well chosen and clearly defined. 


Homer’s Books Edited Professor Perrin, Adelbert 
College, Cleveland. Boston: Ginn &Co. Pp. text, cloth, $1.40; 
paper, $1.10; text separate, cents. 

This work based the edition Ameis-Hentze and belongs the College 
Series Greek Authors. The German edition has been freely changed 
adapt the needs American college classes, but record made the 
appendix all important deviations from the opinions the German editors. 
The notes are particularly full and numerous. Much attention has been paid 
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the indication citation conventional phrases, and metrical 
book very attractive appearance, with large, clear type, 
and good paper, are all the volumes this series. 


{HE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. Edward Eggleston. New York: Appleton Co. 
Pp. 396. 

This valuable history published two forms: school edition with ques- 
tions, blackboard illustrations, geographical studies, and other apparatus for 
the use the teacher, and household which the questions, 
are omitted, and the text enlarged, with additional illustrations and embellish- 
ments. ‘The history one general accuracy, fullness, fairness, and interest. 
The various subjects are treated with suflicient brevity avoid being volumi- 
nous, and yet the history clearly and fully given. ‘The style highly inter- 
esting, bright, and vivacious, the number incidents and stories helping greatly 
houses, places, customs, and noted persons. dress different 
nationalities during the various periods covered this history graphically 
pictured and illustrated. Maps the different historical places during the 
period their fame, are numerous and good. Several colored pages showing 
the uniforms the various and troops the war, are 
ticular mention should made the great number excellent pictures 
noted and famous men American long and valuable index ap- 
pended the work, adding greatly its usefulness and convenience. The 
book printed handsome type, excellent paper, and great credit 
its publishers, and will beautiful well most useful and valuable ad- 
dition any library. 


With Special Reference the use Drinks 
and Narcotics, being revised edition the Fourteen Weeks Human 
Physiology. Joel Dorman Steele, Ph. Enlarged edition with selected 
readings. New York: Barnes $1.00. 

This excellent work belongs the Pathfinder Series temperance physiolo- 
gies, prepared under the supervision the instruction 
the Christian Union the United States, with special 
reference the instruction given under the recent temperance legislation 
obtained the various states through the influence Mrs. Hunt and her 
leagues. ‘The work contains all the excellent and popular features that have 
given Doctor Steele’s Science Series wide circulation. Among them are 
the following: Colored lithographs, blackboard analysis, practical questions 
the close each chapter, and carefully prepared selections upon the physio- 
action alcohol, tobacco, opium, ete. 


ELEMENTS COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. Gordon Southworth, Mas- 
ter the School, Somerville, Mass., and Goddard, Ph. D., 
(Harvard). Boston: Leach, Shewell Sanborn. 

its title implies, the design this book twofold: (1) provide for 
children such training the ready use good English, they can never get 
the study grammar alone; and (2) teach them the essential facts 
regarding the structure sentences, and the kinds, forms, and uses words. 
Material for this training given abundance and variety the first nine 
chapters, while the rest the book presents the grammar the language 
thoroughly intelligible children. book the work practical 
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teachers, and grew out the best work the schoolroom. deserves the 
most careful attention from all teachers this important subject. 


Paul, Minn.: Merrill, Publisher. Pp.369. Introduction price, $1.10, 
This book designed fill the demand for practical work Civies appro- 

priate place the hands not simply reference book from 
which teachers can cull thoughts upon government, although claims con- 
tain more actual information than other works civil government. The 
thought constantly mind the preparation the book was furnish use- 
ful material form. The work not intended 
manual, elementary treatise law, but that students may, its help, 
get insight into the way which business on, and 
something the spirit law. cordially commended the attention 
all who have any interest the subject. 


Language,” Letters and Lessons Language,” Boston: Ginn Co. 
Some the good points this most series Readers, are that 

they are based the right idea what reading-book should be, they secure 
the best results the least expense time and effort, and they love 
reading. ‘They are the fruit many years successful experience, they 
supply reading-matter enough that supplementary series necessary, 
and they have been adopted many large cities. 

READER. ‘The type large and clear, the illustrations numer- 
ous and excellent, the grading good, the style bright and 
tory price, cents; mailing price, 103. 

READER. ‘The selections are wholesome tone and well writ- 
ten. Introductory price, cents; mailing price, 198. 

READER. Stories continued through several lessons are ocea- 
sionally introduced prepare for the reading books. price, 
cents; mailing price, 248. 

READER. The selections this Reader are mainly literary 
character, and are selected with exquisite taste. They are the narrative 
style, which makes attractive reading. The type excellent, the illustrations 
fitting, the paper good, and the binding neat and strong. Introductory price, 
cents; mailing price, cents. Pp. one the most at- 
tractive series Readers. They deserve wide use. 

practical Analysis Words for Use Elementary 
John Kennedy, New York: Kennedy Co., Publishers, 


The true scholar always wishes get the bottom whatever study 


interested in. ‘The etymologist goes back the Latin and Greek, the He- 
brew and the bottom any subject the scholar must know 
the meaning words. the classical scholar, words mean something. 
They mean what they Those who have had the advantage college 
course can obtain the meaning from the derivation the for 
those who have not had that advantage, fortunate that there way 
getting the exact significance words without knowledge Latin and 
Greek. this work Mr. Kennedy has and arranged the words 
make easy and interesting study. has made the words speak for 
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themselves. Under his treatment, words are longer mere arbitrary signs, 
but stand out full vigorous life. The work adapted for the teacher 
scholar, and teacher should without it. 


ing. Boston: Heath Price, cents. 
These helps for Science are very much demand. 


SERVICE HELP MANUAL. ‘Ten Weeks’ Course Study. Seymour 

Eaton. Boston: Seymour Eaton, Publisher, Bromfield Street. 

This help manual intended for the use young persons who desire enter 
the Civil Service the United States, aid the preparation for the 
examination. contains Epitome Revised Civil Service Rules,” 
having immense sale. 


LABORATORY GUIDE CHEMICAL David O’Brine, M., 
D., Professor Chemistry and Geology Colorado State Agri- 
College, Chemist the Experiment Station. Second En- 
tirely re-written and revised. New York: John Wiley Sons. 

This volume intended use students who possess some knowledge 
Chemistry. ‘The object present practical guide Chemistry adapted 
the wants the college the medical laboratory. second edition has 
been entirely re-written, and practically new book. chapter re- 
agents has been extended, that occupies nearly four times the original 
space. ‘The uses, impurities, and tests for each re-agent have been added. The 
tests the dry way have been doubled, and are now presented more sys- 
tematic form. Chapter entirely new. ‘The second edition will found 
even more value than was the first. 


THE SCHOOL Compiled and arranged Joseph Graves, Ph. 

New York: Charles Merrill cents. 

collection and tunes and patriotic songs for use and pri- 
vate schools. ‘The hymns are entirely unsectarian, and are believed 
adapted both word and thought the purpose worship song. Among 
the patriotic songs have been included the more popular and widely known 
national anthems, together with some pieces that are less familiar. 


DAUGHTERS’ journal Religious Meditations and 
topher Sower Company, Publishers, 614 Arch $1.75. 
This exquisite book, richly bound royal-purple cloth, silk finish, orna- 

mented with handsome design gold and black, the five wise virgins 

standing the steps between the polished columns the temple, intended 
help and inspiration the members that valuable society, The King’s 

work contains beautiful selection text for each day 

the year, from the Bible, some Christian writer, prayerfully read 

memorized and thought over. Below the selection blank place for the jot- 
ting down thoughts, experiences, resolutions and incidents that may 
found useful meetings the Daughters profitable the writers. The 
pages are fine writing-paper, and liberal space left for noting down the 
plans and thoughts the day. ‘The selections are particularly appropriate 
and beautiful, and all members this praiseworthy organization should obtain 

this handsome volume. the end the book are blank pages for 

and addresses, autographs, miscellaneous, ete. 
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DIE JOURNALISTEN. Comedy four critical transla- 
tion. Cambridge: Waterman Amee. 

this play the translator has given literal translation wherever was con- 
sistent with good English. has made his chief aim never sacrifice 
idiomatic expression conveying the meaning, literal translation. The 
comedy German play considerable merit. 


THE CHORAL ‘Translated Friedrich Zuchtmann and Edwin Kirt- 


The Choral Book consists ninety choice choral pieces which have proved 
their quality centuries use the homes, schools, and churches Ger- 
many. The tunes are unchanged single note, while the hymns have 
been translated with religious fidelity both sentiment and mateh- 
less harmonies these tunes should serve establish the elevated 
idea which was possessed the masters who composed them. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND Study the 
lution the Wages System. Nicholas Paine Gilman. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

The literature the Labor has multiplied late years toa 
remarkable The discussion which herewith presented the 
evidently does not seek place among comprehensive attempts the settle- 
ment the has been the aim the author gather, 
from all quarters, material every kind for work which should 
history Profit Sharing home and abroad, unbiased treatment the 
results actually achieved, and statement the claims the system upon 
the consideration the industrial the introduction the work the 
author gives brief account the industrial which followed 
reciting the history Profit the results which seem the author 
indicated the whole body experience are summarized. then 
passes the argument Profit Sharing,” has shaped itself his own 
mind, after thorough treatment clear, concise and 


SEGUNDO LIBRO Segun metodo natural por Worman, 
M., Ph. Carlos Bransby, New York: Barnes Co. 
Price, cents. 

This Second Spanish belongs Chautauqua Language 
designed follow the First Spanish Book the Lan- 
guage Series. Second Book the student introduced further and 
ther into the domain the language; and yet the lessons are carefully 
graded, that the progross easily made. ‘The lessons also cover wide range 
subjects, and these are such are most frequently talked about every- 
day life. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL No. Living. Jeremy Taylor, 
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most excellent article Memory” Burnham, Ph. D., appears the 
American Journal of Psychology. This article gives a history of “ memory ” and is a credit 
the author and great value the student. Professor Stanley publishing 
this, quarterly great merit, which great credit American science. The admir- 
able reviews, are of themselves, worth the price of the magazine. Price $5.00 a year, 


single numbers Most the magazines for April are full the Inauguration 
and contemporary subjects and persons living century The 


Century devotes seventy-five pages these interesting subjects. contains large 
number illustrations historic buildings and places and famous men that 
period. The opening article Magazine article John Bach Me- 
article Mrs. the editor, Washington and some his Contemporaries,” 


article entitled “Reminiscences of Washington City,” and also one, “ Washington on 


Agriculture,” containing his letters to Sir John Sinclair. —— Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
editor the Christian Union,” has contributed “special paper,” Word about 
the Small the The Political Science Quarterly contains strong 


Taussig has contributed article the Quarterly Journal Economics, Some 


the Tariff Popular Science Monthly for April contains 
article Prof. Thomas Huxley. Wim. Elliot Griffis, D., has 
an article on “The Public Schools and Religion,” in the Andover Review. —— The Forum 


contains article Professor Fisher Cardinal Manning and Schools.” 
This article is vigorous in style, logical in argument, and temperate in tone and spirit. 
— Col. R. G. Ingersoll has as article in the North American Reriew on “ Professor Hux- 
ley and Agnosticism.” Mrs. James Fields has contributed particularly interest- 
ing article entitled Second Shelf Books.” Shoppell’s Modern 
Houses contains some very pretty and unique plans and illustrations modern houses, 


and much useful information this April Wide Awake has very inter- 
esting as well as instructive article on “Raleigh and the Potato.” —— Artistic Japan, A 


Monthly Journal Arts and Industries, conducted Bing, 220 Fifth Avenue and 
Brentano’s publishers, Union Square, New York. The American edition will contain 
precisely the same engraved and colored plates are issued for the European 
Each part issued attrative colored cover, varied monthly, and addition 
text, will contain Ten Royal Quarto Colored Plates. Subscription price, 
$6.00 per The School Times, Monthly Journal, devoted the interests 
education Manitoba and the Northwest. Published the School Times Co., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. The March number this educational magazine contains the first part 
Story School,” Professor Johonnot, which seems the beginning 
of amost valuable serial. It contains much sound and reliable doctrine on the subject 
of true education. — La Revue Francaise, Literature, Art, Science. Directeur-Editeur, 
New York, West street, and Jenkins, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue. 
For sale also 144 Tremont street, Boston. Carl The object this new 
magazine two-fold; aims offer its readers great variety interesting, read- 
able matter from the pens the best French writers, and also explain the syntax 
and the niceties the Freneh language bythe aid corrected compositions and 
answers queries sent its subscribers. $2.00 year; cents copy. 
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Prospectus the Century Dictionary, Encyclopedic Lexicon the English Lan. 
guage, prepared under the superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D,LL. D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. Published by the 
Century Co., New York. These advance sheets show that the Century Dictionary is both 
dictionary and condensed and usable encyclopedia. contains upwards 200,000 
words. It does not stop at mere definitions of words, but goes into particulars, and 
gives great deal detailed information. can bought sections (24 number) 
at $250 eaeh, or in volumes (6 in number) at $10.00 or $15.00 each. — Dedication of 
School House and Town Hall, Bradford, Mass., Aug. 28, 188. Poem by Harrison E. 
Chadwick, This poem bright, witty, appropriate, and well done. credit 
the author and tothe town. Itis handsomely printed good paper clear type. 


Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. for Lend Hand, monthly. 
Extra. March, 1889. Lectures upon Municipal Government and Reform. abstract 
Lectures delivered the Old South meeting house Report the Na- 


tional Divorce Reform League for the year ending December 31, Proceedings 
the Department Superintendence the National Educational Association its 
meeting Washington, February 14-16, 188s. and references 
Economy, VI. Harvard Tariff Legislation the United Proceed. 
ings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the New York State Association of School 
Commissioners and Superintendents. First Biennial Report the Territorial Board 
of Education, and Nineteenth Annual Report of the Territorial Superintendent, Terri- 
tory Dakota. Industrial Education the South, Rev. Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Branch Associations by E. W. Bemis, Ph. D, —— President's 
Annual Report Brown University. Theory Wages, Stuart Wood, 
Ph. D., and Possibility Scientific Law Wages Clark, M., published 
the American Economic Association. The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities 
Schoolhouses and School-life, Lincoln, D.—The History Education 
North Carolina, Charles Lee Smith, printed the Bureau Education. School 
Laws the State Vermont, enacted the General Assembly English 
Secondary Schools. Report Committee the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. —— The Technical School of Cincinnati, 1889-90. The Second Annual Catalogue. 
Report Medical Education, Medical Colleges, and the Regulation the Practice 
Medicine the United States and Canada. 1765-1889. Cireular State Normal 
Training School, Oswego, 
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